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SUB-EDITORIAL 


'LECTROVOX, the monthly typewritten bulletin 

of the Agricola Society, which is composed of the 
gramophone and radio stalwarts of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, recently contained an inter- 
esting letter challenging the B.B.C.’s broadcasts of 
gramophone records and suggesting that the leading 
gramophone societies in the country should be invited 
to submit programmes for broadcasting. ‘‘ Coupled 
with a suitable article in the Radio Times, it would 
surely be a success. It would do the gramophone society 
movement some good and, above all, the B.B.C. would 
learn quite a lot,” wrote 
** Arco.” 


This is a sensible sug- 
gestion, but is it likely to 
be adopted by the Gramo- 
phone Department at 
‘Broadcasting House, which 
is probably not aware of 
the precarious situation 
that confronts most of 
the gramophone societies 
this season, nor of the 
expert programme builders 


who almost inevitably 
gravitate to the local 
society? I am afraid not. 


But “‘ Lilt and Rhythm 
from the Classics” given 
to the Agricola Society by 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Flanders’ 
Continental programme, 
Mr. Huckel’s programme of ‘‘ Seasonable Music ’—these 
are singled out by ‘“ Arco’ for praise—certainly sound 
appetising, and are commended to the heads of the 
Gramophone Department at the B.B.C. 


B.B.C, copyright 


Rumours of the dissolution of the South London 
Gramophone Society are a forcible reminder of the 
erosion of what used to be a vivid and stimulating 
centre of gramophonery. If the actual programmes of 
records and the presentation of them by the B.B.C. were 
as good as in the majority of Gramophone Societies, the 
society movement would already be dead. If, further- 


more, the B.B.C. were to devote even one hour a week 





Studio 4b at Broadcasting House 


in the evening to an expert’s programme of gramophone 
records, there would doubtless be gatherings of listeners 
all over the country for an informal discussion of the 
records over a cup of coffee and biscuits: and such a 
development of the Society movement would solve 
many of the problems that worry the hon. secretaries 
and their committees. 


A good many of our readers—at any rate, of those 
who do not live abroad—are aware that for more than 
seven years it has been my privilege to provide the 
programmes of newgramo- 
phone records to entertain 
licence-holders (and those 
others) during their dinner- 
hour once a week 


Now that that privilege 
has for very good reasons 
been withdrawn, the 
opportunity occurs for me 
to review the past without 
attempting to extenuate 
the shortcomings, but also 
without attempting to 
conceal the difficulties, of 
my stewardship. 


I always maintained that 
the B.B.C. ought to review 
the new records in the 
same way that it reviews 
new books, new films and 
new plays. Unfortunately, it is not so independent of 
the gramophone industry as it is of the book-publishing 
industry, the film industry and the theatrical industry. 
My early attempts to comment critically upon the 
records broadcast were quickly stopped, and, indeed, 
there was a clause in every contract forbidding me to 
show any preference for one record over another. 


This I believe to’have been a mistaken policy, but 
I am hardly the person to decide whether my prefer- 
ences and criticisms would have been sound or unpreju- 
diced. At least, those dinner-hour programmes were 
deprived of a certain piquancy by this regulation, and 
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ever since the quota system of including a specified 
proportion of each manufacturer’s wares during the 
month was inaugurated my ingenuity in jig-sawing the 
components so as to make an intelligible whole and my 
loyalty to an arrangement in the making of which my 
advice had not been asked were rather severely taxed. 
But I did my best and am astonished that the 
complaints about the deterioration of the programmes 
were not more widely voiced. 
Again, there have frequently been evening hg 
grammes of gramophone 
records for which I have 
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interest in the fact that the London Editor of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE has had’ the honour of broadcasting 
record programmes for the B.B.C., I may as well go 
another step into the abyss of egotism and say some- 
thing about the programmes broadcast from Radio 
Luxembourg (1,304 metres) on Sundays from noon till 
midnight and on weekdays from six-thirty to seven- 
thirty, since I am more or less responsible for them. 
These programmes are either ‘‘ sponsored ’’—that is, 
paid for by advertisers—or ‘‘sustained’’—that is, 
supplied by the radio 
station; and they are 





been responsible. But 
my suggestions of one 
weekly hour regularly 
devoted to the best 
records of the best music 


SELECTED LIST 


Heifetz (C.C.), H.M.V. DB2218. 
Massed Orchestra of ’Cellos, Columbia DB1429. 


directed to the enter- 
tainment of  English- 
speaking listeners 
wherever they may be, 
not merely to listeners 


have invariably been The Pro Arte String Quartet (C.C.) DB2173-6. in the British Isles. 
turned down Peidates Jacqueline Blancard, Decca-Polydor L Y6094. Correspondence shows 
grounds which may or Miliza Korjus, H.M.V. C2688. that Radio-Luxembourg 
may not have been what Kistniiat Cianiiin Citekite CMA. can be heard in re- 
every cynic would sug- London Symphony Orchestra, Columbia L X323-5. markably distant 
gest—and I can honestly Wornington Road Boys’ School, H.M.V. B8201. countries. Commercial 


assert my belief that 
during the last five years 
there have only been at 
the most half a dozen 
oceasions on which the 
time allotted to me did 
not, owing to the nature 
of the surrounding pro- 
grammes and the alterna- 
tive programme, demand 
the provision of light 
fare. 

This is an explanation 


Charlie Kunz, 


Al Bowlly, Decca F5188. 





Jay Wilbur and His Band, Rex 8264. 
Sterno 1498. 

Bing Crosby, Brunswick 01850. 
Alexander Hanna, Decca F5185. 

Sir Harry Lauder, H.M.V. DB4027. 


Ronald Frankau, Parlophone R190. 

Maurice Elwin, Rex 8283. 

Elsie Carlisle, Decca_F'5173. 

Stanley Holloway, Columbia DX603. 

New Mayfair Orchestra, H.M.V. C2961. 
-Commodore Grand Orchestra, Regal-Zono. MR1401. 


gramophone records are 
largely used as a substi- 
tute for the ‘real 
thing”; and though 
these are almost exclu- 
sively the records which 
‘*Peppering”’ and Edgar 
Jackson review, they 
make good popular 
entertainment, with a 
tendency to emphasise 








for those who may think 
I have wilfully missed 
opportunities for giving 
the listening public a taste of the best orchestral, 
operatic, instrumental, etc., records available. 

It is certainly not a complaint. Far from it. I should 
much prefer, under the quota system, to make up 
programmes of variety and dance music than pro- 
grammes of chamber music or fine singing. Besides, 
I am incorrigibly sceptical about the fittingness of the 
public performance of gramophone records of the best 
music. 

The gramophone and its food are for the individual 
to relish, alone or with a very few congenial minds. 
Used in public or broadcast at the choice of the recitalist 
or broadcaster they are merely a pis-aller or a substitute 
for something better. The article by the late Arthur 
Clutton-Brock in the ninth number of THe Gramo- 
PHONE on “ The Psychology of the Gramophone ” 
contained the pith of the matter. Some day we must 
reprint it. 

* * * * * 


= 


While thus ignoring the overseas readers and the 
large number of others who take not the slightest 


British rather than 
American music and 
artists. At present there 


is no indication that the 
listening public wants 
anything more serious to strain its intelligence. 

The preparation of these programmes has made me 
even more conscious than hitherto of the vast resources 
of the General Catalogues and of the Buried Treasures 
which could be brought out and aired for the reminding 
of listeners. But, fascinating as I find my new work, 
I realise that it has little or nothing to do with the 
purposes for which THE GRAMOPHONE exists, and to 
which the many long and delightfully varied letters 
received from readers this month have drawn attention. 
Radio-Luxembourg is an intensely interesting experi- 
ment which some of our readers will care to share with 
me. THE GRAMOPHONE is no longer an experiment, but 
an institution, and with the Editor back from his travels 
we are all looking forward to a season of wintry delights 
and thousands of revolying turntables, loaded with the 
records that our reviewers have helped us to choose. 

With curtains drawn and summertime forgotten, we 
can all settle down to the business which has brought 
us together in spirit, the happiest scattered family in the 
world. CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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1919) bore the enviable title of ‘“‘The Queen of Song.” 
No prima donna, past or present, has had a career which 
can compare with Patti’s for longevity. 

Her parents were, at the time of her birth, operatic artists 
in the active practice of their profession. At seven years of 
age, her vocal skill was so phenomenal that she undertook, 
with the violinist, Ole Bull (the Kubelik of that day), a three 
years’ concert tour covering scores of towns in the United 
States, singing arias of the calibre of Ah/ non giunge (from 
La Sonnambula) and Casta diva (from Norma), and old popular 
ballads, several of which figure in her list of gramophone 
records. 

A rest of four years was wisely deemed advisable, and this 
was followed by an eighteen months’ tour of the Southern 
States and the West Indies, in company with the eminent 
pianist Gottschalk. A period of intensive coaching ensued, 
and she made her first appearance on the operatic stage at the 
age of sixteen at the Academy of Music, New York, singing the 
heroine’s part in Lucia di Lammermoor. 


Fist nearly half a century Madame Adelina Patti (1843— 


She was immediately acclaimed worthy of favourable 
comparison with vocal artists whose names had become world- 
famous. One critic wrote: “She took the house by storm ; 
she not only sang as only she can sing, but looked lovely and 
acted well,’’ and that ‘‘ Walter Scott himself could not have 
imagined a more lovely or fascinating heroine as the unhappy 
Bride of Lammermoor.” In her first season in New York 
she sang the prima donna réles in no less than fourteen operas ! 

Her next objective was Covent Garden, where at eighteen 
she made her debut in La Sonnambula. Although unheralded, 
her genius was immediately recognised, and during that 
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ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


season she sang twenty-five times, viz., in La Sonnambula, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, La Traviata, Don Giovanni, Marta 
and Il Barbiere di Siviglia (in the last two with the celebrated 
tenor Mario). 

Patti sang regularly at Covent Garden opera seasons from 
1861 to 1885, going from success to success. Then, after a 
lapse of ten years, she sang there in La Traviata, Il Barbiere 
and Don Giovanni, these proving to be her farewell operatic 
appearances at Covent Garden, if we except her singing of the 
Chamber Scene from Roméo et Juliette in 1900. 

From 1885 onwards she chiefly occupied herself with concert 
tours, finding them more profitable, and reaching infinitely 
larger audiences than was possible in operatic performances in 
great cities. Her farewell at Albert Hall, the scene of most of 
her concert triumphs in the metropolis, took place in December 
1906. She also sang there occasionally at later dates, notably 
for various charities in 1908; at Madame Albani’s Farewell 
Concert ; at her accompanist’s (Wilhelm Ganz) Benefit Concert 
in 1911, and in aid of the Red Cross Fund as late as October 
1914. 

Her operatic réles were, in order of their importance and 
popularity, coloratura, lyric, and lyrico-dramatic. She never 
sang in a Wagnerian opera, but it is interesting to note that 
Wagner asked her repeatedly to sing the part of Elsa in 
Lohengrin and Elisabeth in Tannhduser, and that she essayed 
his T'rdume and Elisabeth’s Prayer in concert. 

Her favourite operatic composer was Rossini, and Verdi 
was well represented in her repertoire, yet we have no gramo- 
phone records preserved to us of her rendering of Una voce, 
Bel raggio, Caro nome, or, indeed, of any aria from her reper- 
toire of these composers’ operas! Similarly, though famed for 
her singing of Handel, we have no records by her of Angels 
ever bright and fair, Let the bright Seraphim, From mighty kings, 
I know that my Redeemer liveth and Rejoice greatly, her render- 
ings of which became traditional by reason of their flawless 
beauty. 


To quote the encomiums of generations of historians and 
critics would make tedious reading. It is far more desirable 
to hear the verdict of her great contemporary, Lilli Lehmann. 
She said that Patti ‘‘ possessed, unconsciously, as a gift 
of nature, a union of all those qualities that all other singers 
must attain and possess consciously. Her vocal organs stood 
in the most favourable relation to each other. Her talent, and 
her remarkably trained ear, maintained control over the 
beauty of her singing and of her voice. The fortunate circum- 
stances of her life preserved her from all injury. The purity 
and flawlessness of her tone, the beautiful equalisation of her 
whole voice, constituted the magic by which she held her 
listeners entranced.”’ 

Madame Patti had been interested in the gramophone 
several years before she decided to record. She possessed 
gramophones, and many records by celebrated artists. After 
much persuasion, and in the light of definite advances in 
recording, she finally consented to make a trial, and late in 
1905 H.M.V. took their apparatus to remote Craig-y-Nos 
(her home for forty-one years). A number of records were 
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made, not all of which were issued, and a few more were made 
at a subsequent recording session in 1906. 

These records, most of which are still on the current lists, 
are not nearly as well known and appreciated as they deserve 
to be. Several factors contribute to this’: their price, their issue 
in single-sided form, their restricted availability (owing partly 
to inclusion in the Company’s No. 2 Catalogue, and not being 
stocked everywhere), but chiefly the fact that there has been 
little information to guide inquirers in making a selection. To 
remedy that deficiency is the purpose of the following list of 
recordings :— 


Recorded in 1905. Issued February 1906. Accom- 
panist: Sir Landon Ronald. 


Voi che sapete (03051). Patti never sang in Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Her version is sung less flowingly than Melba’s, 
and is, therefore, less purely melodious, but it is more dramatic. 
She hurries the tempo occasionally, notably towards the close, 
in such a way as to make the vocal line jerky and rushed. The 
high notes are attacked unflinchingly. The International 
Record Collectors’ Club (I.R.C.C.) have issued this in double- 
sided form, coupling it with Batti, batti. 

Pur dicesti (03052). This is generally conceded to be one of 
her very best records. Here we glimpse the quality of voice 
which endeared her to millions. The song (by Lotti) is in 
Handelian style. The contrasts are noteworthy—vigorous 
attack, true intonation in alternating piano and mezzo forte, 
and quiet moments of effortless singing. Those who look 
for trills, this record will abundantly satisfy. The repro- 
duction of the pianoforte tone is surprisingly good for those 
early days. 

Home, sweet Home (03053). Frankly, I am disappointed. 
Can this be a replica of the rendering which so touched the 
susceptibilities of our forbears? Admittedly, the refrain is the 
most attractive and successful part of the record. The phrasing 
is bad, on the whole. Grace-notes are sprinkled liberally 
throughout, and the prima donna ¢adenza at the end is out of 
keeping with the simplicity of the song. The piano is poorly 
reproduced. 

The Old Folks at Home (03054). This is in sharp contrast to 
the foregoing. The singing is good, the treatment straight- 
forward, without any “ frills’’ or taking of liberties. This 
record has always had a steady popularity. 

Batti, batti (03055). Zerlina in Don Giovanni was one of 

Patti’s best known and best loved parts. She sang it frequently 
at Covent Garden between 1861 and 1895. The voice is 
beautiful and charming in quality, but hurry is too manifest 
in the second half. This has usually been regarded as her best 
operatic record. 
_ Jewel Song (03056). Patti sang the part of Marguerite 
in Faust as far back as 1863 (1864 at Covent Garden). Her 
record (in French) in full of high spirits, even if a little too 
breathless in places! The opening shake is executed smoothly, 
the text is dramatised, and the top notes attacked with 
energy. 

Kathleen Mavourneen (03057) and La Serenata (03058) were 
superseded in 1907 by the 1906 re-recordings. 

Robin Adair (03059). I regard this as one of the three best 
Patti records in English. It is the most touching in the 
expression of its sentiment. The only criticisms are that she 
omits the second of the three verses, and that she introduces a 
top note purely for effect just after she has won us by a 
genuinely poignant delivery of the song, lovely in its sim- 
plicity. 

Si vous n’avez rien a me dire (03060). Patti introduced this 
song at her first concert in London in 1865, and sang it at 
concerts throughout two generations. The singing is unforced, 
the interpretation sincere, but the song falls into the category 
of Victorian ballads which in theme and treatment have had 
their day. If you like the song, you will not be disappointed 
with her rendering of it. 

Comin’ thro’ the rye (03061). This is decidedly arch, because 
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she forsakes song and indulges in a saucy, half-spoken dialogue 
in the refrain. Incidentally,'this is the shortest of her records, 
one-third of the grooved surface being unutilised. 

The Last Rose of Summer (03062). Marta was in Patti’s 
operatic repertoire, and was sung by her in 1861 during her 
first London season. The quality is tender and fragrant, and 
the production not “ forward.”’ This is one of her best records 
in English. 

On Parting (03063) is one of Patti’s own compositions 
which she included in her concert programmes in the late 
’Nineties. Like Si vous n’avez rien a me dire, it is a typical 
example of the Victorian concert ballad composed with a view 
to the conventional climax. Nevertheless she makes an interest- 
ing record, the voice sounding young and fresh, and unusyally 
brilliant in its upper range. ; 

Within a mile of Edinboro’ toun (03064). In my opinion, 
one of her three best records in English. There is a mixture of 
seriousness and light-heartedness, humour and ingenuousness 
in it. The sprightly piano accompaniment contributes to 
making this an excellent record. Her singing of the refrain 
(with its trill) in each verse is especially attractive. 


Recorded in 1906. Issued February 1907. Accom- 
panist: Alfredo Barili (her nephew). 

Kathleen Mavourneen (03078) is the longest but the least 
desirable of her records, from the point of view of both song 
and singer. The treatment may be original, but few will 
approve of its monotony and tearful display. 

La Serenata (03079). Tosti’s song is, in the consensus of 
opinion of Patti enthusiasts, her best record. Here is a 
youthful voice, produced with little sense of effort. The 
evenness of scale is noticeable. This retains something of the 
enthralling quality which characterised Patti’s voice in her 
best days. There is astonishing vitality, and the record is 
a charming souvenir of her voice. 

Casta diva (03082). Patti never undertook the protagonist’s 
réle in Bellini’s opera Norma, but she sang this cavatina at 
Tripler’s Hall, New York, when only seven years of age, and 
in 1899 for the first time before a London audience. This 
record is a plucky attempt at one of the most trying of operatic 


-arias. Though her breathing is not perfectly under control, 


there is beauty, drama and fire in the voice, a good melodic 
line, a well-executed cadenza, and an impeccable shake in the 
finale. This is the best record to exhibit her all-round colora- 
ture skill. 

Connais-tu le pays? (03083). Patti never sang in Mignon. 
The recitative is omitted, and only one verse of the romance is 
sung. The voice is “ forward,” therefore very clear. It is 
well sung, and interpreted with true feeling. The low notes 
are telling, but there is a slight tendency to coarse chest-tone 
in the final phrase. The piano is good. 

Ah! non credea mirarti (03084). As previously mentioned, 
Patti made her London debut in La Sonnambula, and there- 
fore this record has a special historic interest. Amina’s 
sentiments are faithfully portrayed, but there is a sense of 
tiredness and the singer sometimes has difficulty in maintain- 
ing the pitch. The coloratura in the cadenza is neatly executed, 
and the shakes are, as usual, faultless. Patti avoids the 
excursions into the upper ledger notes and the dazzling notes 
in alt which other singers, including Galli-Curci, indulge in. 

La Calesera (The Coach Driver’s Wife) (03085). This song 
by Yradier is Patti’s only record in Spanish. It was withdrawn 
almost as soon as issued, but is now available on a double-faced 
I.R.C.C. dise (its coupling being L’amour est pur from 
Bemberg’s Elaine, sung by Melba and chorus, also a 1906 
recording). Patti sings with all possible abandon, and with 
vocal flourishes like the thwack of a whip. There is also 
snappiness in the Spanish rhythm of the piano part. 


News has now come to hand that the I.R.C.C. is issuing a 
hitherto unpublished record by Patti of Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
coupled with her deservedly popular Pur dicesti. 
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MORE ABOUT PEOPLE AND THINGS 


The Month’s Gossip from the Studios and Elsewhere 


The Great Tradition 


If only Herman Klein were still with 
us it would have fallen to him to write 
in these pages about Fanny Davies 
and Sir George Henschel. 

Indeed, he did on at least two occa- 
sions pay tribute to the latter in 
THE GRAMOPHONE. In writing about 
“The Singing of Lieder,” he gave 
on page 328 of the January 1927 
number a vivid picture of the great 
days of Mr.and Mrs. George Henschel, 
who “ did more than any other couple 
of their day—more, perhaps, than 
any other two singers whom I could 
name individually—to popularize the 
art of lieder singing in this country.” 

Again, in October 1929 (p. 190) he 
reviewed the Columbia album of Sir 
George Henschel’s records, “that will 
stand for ever, let us hope, a monu- 
ment to his triple ability as diseur, 
vocalist, and self-accompanist.”’ 

Add to this Sir George’s ability as 
composer and conductor, which is 
also (Laus Deo) demonstrable on 
records as well as in print, and we 
have some inkling of the good fortune 
for us and for posterity in the vigorous 
and genial old age which brought him 
into the era of electrical recording and 
broadcasting, ready and glad to serve 
the public as he had served it for fifty 
years and more. 

Of Miss Fanny Davies we can also 
recall with gratitude that, partly 
through the repeated demands made in 
THE GRAMOPHONE by our Editor, the 
Columbia Company did record her 





Picked up by 
“LAZYARM” 


interpretation of Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto in A minor and_ the 
Kinderscenen, and these records remain 
as a real link in the tradition between 
the composer and the future. 


Precious Memories 


More might have been done, but at 
least there is something to treasure. 

Now all three, Fanny Davies, Sir 
George Henschel and* Herman Klein, 
have left us within the same year 
that has taken Elgar, Holst and 
Delius. 

There is no need to recapitulate 
what has been said so ably and 
so fully about them elsewhere. But 
there must be many of our readers 
who have their own precious memories 
of the golden age and who would 
resent the intrusion of others. 

Yet here is one that I venture to add. 
One evening a few years ago I went 
to the large B.B.C. studio downstairs 
at Savoy Hill to hear a concert in 
which. Sir George Henschel was the 
conductor and Fanny Davies _ the 
soloist in the Schumann Concerto. 
In his shirt-sleeves and with open 
collar and no tie, Sir George was 
tireless and tired. He had a stool to 
sit on, but no sooner did he sink on 
to it and mop his forehead than he was 
up again, conducting with insatiable 
vigour. 


“‘With these poor old hands ”’ 


The studio was stifling, the orchestra 
consisted almost entirely of young or 
middle-aged players, and there was 
something about the two old friends, 
champions of a thousand triumphs, 
that inspired the broadcast. ‘ We'll 
show these youngsters how it ought 
to go,’ they seemed to be thinking ; 
and whenever dear old Fanny Davies 
was waiting for an entry with hands 
poised above the keys and eyes raised 
to the conductor, the most exquisitely 
touching smile of perfect sympathy 
was exchanged between them. 

Helen Henschel (his daughter) and 
I, sitting and watching and listening, 
felt the excitement and the privilege 
of a great occasion that might never 
happen again. 

At the end Sir George Henschel, 
beaming and exhausted, hurried down 


Sir George 
Henschel 





from his rostrum to Fanny Davies. 
It was lovely to watch them congratu- 
lating each other on the performance. 

Then Fanny Davies came over to us. 

“With these poor old hands! ”’ she 
exclaimed, holding them out. 

The joints of her fingers were swollen 
with rheumatism to such an extent 
that her playing of the Concerto 
seemed more than a glory—a_ sheer 
miracle. 


The Gay 'Nineties 


There is no one in the musical world 
who does not admire Sir Henry Wood, 
who has got the “‘ Proms ”’ up to such 
a high standard of playing; but it 
has not been all honey for Sir Henry, 
who recently had a few words to say 
about the slovenliness of earlier days. 

The members of the orchestra 
used to turn up at any time they 
pleased and even refused to rehearse 
anything they did not care about or 
thought they knew sufficiently well. 
Then after about an hour they all 
went home. 

When Sir Henry took over in 1895 
it was not long before rehearsals not 
only went on until he was satisfied, but 
started at 10.30 a.m., and if anyone 
was late the whole band was kept 
waiting while Sir Henry made polite 
enquiries as to whether anyone knew 
‘*if another cab-horse has fallen down 
this morning ?” 

Nowadays such things as carburettor 
trouble have been known to happen, 
but they are rare exceptions. 
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Back Home 


Mr. and Mrs. Compton Mackenzie 
ought to be home this week from their 
trip to the Argentine—and apart from 
the attack of neuritis which made the 
Editor cancel his last public appearance 
at Rio de Janeiro before sailing home- 
ward the whole trip was evidently a 
grand holiday and a personal triumph. 

It was a pity that The Times corre- 
spondent sent back an alarmist report 
about Mr. Mackenzie’s health, and we 
had an anxious day at the London 
office until a reassuring cable arrived. 

Letters from Mrs. Mackenzie tell of 
his broadcast on broadcasting, of race 
meetings at the Palermo course, prize- 
giving at Scottish children’s dancing, 
visits to the Jockey Club and the 
Hurlingham Sports Club and the 
Tamaris night-club as interludes in 
the round of official luncheons and 
dinners and speech-making. 


A famous conductor in London 


Serge Koussevitsky, the famous 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, has just been over here to 
record some symphonies with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. I 
understand that these are to be 
issued shortly by His Master’s Voice. 

The sessions were a great event for 
everybody, for not only is it an experi- 
ence of a life-time to play under 
Koussevitsky, but his charming per- 
sonality makes him popular with staff 
and orchestra. 

Like Beecham, he is meticulous, and 
will rehearse a bar time and again in 
order to bring out an all-important 
detail. The final results were so 
inspiring that the orchestra broke 
out into a round of applause at the end 
of the session. 

These records should be something 
to look forward to. 


Radio interference cured at last 


Forgive me for jumping from gramo- 
phone matters for a moment to one 
which concerns only radio, but I 
refuse to be robbed of an opportunity 
to get into the good books of many 
listeners-in by being the first to tell 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE that the 
hitherto believed incurable bugbear of 
local interference can now be cured. 

The device which does the trick is 
a new type of anti-static aerial just 
produced by E.M.I. Service Limited, 
which concern is the service and 
ailment-curing department of the 
Marconi, H.M.V., Columbia, etce., 
combine. 

In due course you will probably 
find the aerial dealt with by our 
technical experts and in other arms of 
the technical press,so I do not propose 
to go into its technicalities here ; but 
it may interest you to know what it 
has done for me. 
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I live in one of three new large 
adjacent blocks each containing nearly 
fifty flats. They are steel-frame-built, 
the rooms are small, they have con- 
stant hot water and central heating, 
and what with the tangle of pipes, 
electric light and power wiring, and 
the steel frame, the whole building is a 
veritable close-mesh network of un- 
screened metal which in this case 
appears to assist in radiating the 
interference set up by the electric 
refrigerators in every one of the fifty 
flats, three lifts and sundry water- 
pumping motors, to say nothing of 
private electrical apparatus (such as 
vacuum cleaners, fans, etc.). 


Even local stations drowned out 

To make things worse the supply is 
D.C. and local dealers say the district 
under best conditions is a bad spot for 
radio; in fact, all-round conditions for 
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reception are about as bad as could be 
found (so bad that although sup- 
pressors were put on all the motors, 
they proved practically useless) and 
it is not an exaggeration to say that 
on various types of ordinary aerials, 
from an indoor one to a 60-feet out- 
door six feet above the highest point 
of the roof, the reception was so poor 
that one could not listen even to the 
local medium-wave stations in com- 
fort. Behind Daventry and Droitwich 
the noise was like a barrage of big 
guns and long-wave Continental stations 
might not have existed for all one 
could hear of them. 

Now for the result with the new 
anti-static aerial. 

Not only do the local stations 
(London Regional and National), 
Midland Regional and most of the 
other British and Continental short- 
wave stations come in entirely free 
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from local interference, but so also do 
Daventry, Droitwich, and practically 
all the Continental long-wavers, even 
when tuned in above room strength. 
Even on the distant, low-powered 
Continental stations a trace of ‘‘ back- 
ground ”’ is discernible only by listen- 
ing carefully into the speaker. 

The aerial, complete with its lead-in, 
will probably not cost more than 
57s. 6d. when it comes on the market. 
Meanwhile, if you want to know any 
more, tell your local dealer to write to 
E.M.I. Service Ltd., Sheraton Works, 
Hayes, Middlesex. 


Christopher’s Successor ? 


Elsewhere in this’ issue our 
Christopher Stone has told you of his 
coming retirement from the position 
he has held for so long as the B.B.C.’s 
chief broadcaster of records, but 
listeners-in need not fear that his 
departure will result in the loss of 
those grand traditions he has set up. 

Already the B.B.C. seem to have 
found a worthy successor, who, 
although at the moment only an 
anonymous studio announcer, was 
by September 19th sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the ways of his (shortly 
to be) predecessor to announce a 
Sterno title by Charlie Kunz and his 
Band and then put on When to-morrow 
comes by Roy Fox and his Band 
(Decea F5115)—a _ record he _ had 
played to us but a few minutes earlier 
in the same programme. 

Such is fame; or was it merely 
a case of infection from germs with 
which the studio must by now abound? 





The Portrola 


The sensation of last month was 
the launching of the Decca Portrola, 
which was described on page 158 ; 
certainly by far the neatest and 
lightest radio-gramophone we have 
ever had in the London office. It gives 
a performance as startlingly better 
than one could expect from its size 
as did the little old Decca portable 
with the basin resonator of twenty 
years ago. 

This (at 15 guineas) and the H.M.V. 
autoradiogram (at 110 guineas) are 
the big achievements of the autumn 
season. 


Walk Up; Speak Up 

This month will see the launching 
of the Automat, which is the robot 
of home-recording. 

It is being manufactured by the 
Telsen Electric Company and_ stands 
about eight feet high, glistening alu- 
miniumly. Before you are within 
earshot it beckons you with~ an 
illuminated ribbon message: then it 
calls you to come near and make a 
record of your voice. It tells you how 
to do it, and as soon as it has enticed 
a sixpence from your hypnotised hand 
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it opens its wings to enclose you as in 
a studio and gives you precise instruc- 
tions when to begin speaking into the 
microphone and how many words to 
say. No sooner have you complied 
than your record is dropped into a 
tray from its left thigh, and you are 
invited to play it over on a small 
turntable with headphones, before 
posting it to your friends or relations, 
just to make sure that you have done 
yourself justice. 

The Automat is on the fringe of 
gramophonery as our readers under- 
stand it; but what a long road of 
progress in home-recording has been 
truversed since the Kodisk gave our 
oftice staff sore throats and split sides 
in the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE 
in Newman Street. 

No one who has seen the Automat 
in action can doubt that it is going 
to have a tremendous vogue and that 
the sixpences will simply roll in as 
soon as the machines are installed in 
all the stores and stations, cinemas 
and fun fairs. 

Christopher Stone at least is one 
enthusiast about it and has accepted 
the romantic title of Director of 
Technology in the new company. 


Undeniably British 


Reports from all sources seem to 
indicate that the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company has already established itself 
as a phenomenal success in the States. 

Two things which seem particularly 
to have appealed to the Americans 
are the Savoyards’ ‘ swell British 
accent”? and impeccable diction. I 
am by no means a member of that 
bigoted section of the community who 
think it a sign of superiority to decry 
all crooners, but I hope the company 
will be able to persuade young America 
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that there are also other types of 
singing. It looks as though this may 
be the case, as the New York press is 
particularly strong in praise of Derek 
Oldham—and one could hardly class 
him a crooner. 
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Au revoir, Ray ! 

‘** That'll be all for to-day, boys ’’— 
and before anyone had time to dis- 
entangle his mouth from his instru- 
ment the studio door banged and Ray 
Noble had said all the good-bye to his 
orchestra and to the H.M.V. studios 
that the lump in his throat would 
permit him to articulate. 

‘* Gosh! ”’ said somebody. 

The others said nothing. They too 
were disinclined to trust their voices. 

All this may seem very sentimental, 
but it’s true. About his work Ray 
Noble is the most quietly matter-of- 
fact fellow one could meet. He has no 
illusions about himself or his music, 
and his sense of values is as unexag- 
gerated as it is usually correct. 

But behind this prosaic outlook 
Ray has a heart, and when it asserts 
itself he becomes painfully shy. That 
heart took charge of the situation at 
the end of that last session of Ray’s 
before he was to sail to take up his new 
engagements in America, and he could 
not bring himself to utter even the 
most conventional of good-byes. 

Perhaps in some ways it was as well. 
The boys were feeling that way too. 
There is also something about Ray 
Noble that endears him to all with 
whom he comes in contact. 


Decca Inc. creates 
piquant situation 


I hear from America that Decca 
Incorporated, about which I was able 
to tell you last month, is already well 
away as a going concern. The first 
records have been made and a first 
supplement is due for issue to the 
public over there the middle of this 
month. 

The enterprise has created an in- 
teresting situation. It is controlled 
by the English Decca group, who also 
hold the concession for Great Britain 
for American Brunswick records ; thus, 
the Brunswick Corporation of America 
finds itself in its home country in 
direct and fierce competition with the 
very firm which represents its interests 
this side of the water. 


Wheels within wheels 


In other circumstances one might 
have watched for some spicy develop- 
ments, but hardly so in this case. 
Although the interests are in competi- 
tion in America, they have a common 
object here. It is still to Decca’s 
benefit to sell as many Brunswick 
records in England as possible. Even 
if it were not, the Decca management 
in London is far too straight and 
sporting to allow the situation to 
prevent it from continuing to handle 
the American Brunswick record in the 
highly satisfactory manner it has done 
to date. 

But even so the position looks like 
a complication of wheels within wheels 
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which will need to be tactfully lubri- 
cated if they are to turn smoothly. 
No one can yet say what reaction 
may not result from the widespread 
ramifications which the activities of 
Decca Incorporated seem to have 
started. The loss by Victor, and 
consequently H.M.V., of Duke 
Ellington and his Orchestra is one of 
the unexpected developments which 
has already occurred. This is due to 
the fact that Ellington is managed by 
Irving Mills, who has, [ understand, 
been induced to engage all his artists 


‘to Brunswick as the retort direct, 


if not exactly a beau geste, to his 
rival Tommy Rockwell, who is 
associated with, and has transferred 
all artists under his management to, 
Decea Inc. 

Lew Stone the victim of 

the Monseigneur deal 

London dancing circles were keenly 
disappointed to hear last month that 
the Monseigneur Restaurant, the home 
for so long of the best dance band in 
Great Britain, had been sold to 
Gaumont-British interests for use, it is 
said, as a cinema news theatre. 

But if the clientele was disappointed, 
the band—Lew Stone’s, of course 
was amazed. 

Right up to a week before he 
expected to reopen at the Monseigneur 
for the winter season Lew Stone 
knew nothing about the deal, and now, 
at this eleventh hour, he has to look 
around for a new job for his combina- 
tion. 

This would be difficult enough at 
any time,as West End dancing resorts 
enterprising and wealthy enough to 
present bands as expensive as Stone’s 











has to be,on account of the number of 
star musicians it carries, can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. It is 
doubly difficult at the moment, because. 
at this time of yearall these establish-. 
ments have for some weeks had their: 
dance music arrangements for, the. 
season completed, and it looks as; 
though the only outlet for Stone, and, 
his band is to continue their provincial, 
stage tour. They will have no difficulty, 
in doing this as they are one of the, 
country’s greatest attractions, but it! 
is a loss to London dancers and bad: 
luck on the boys, most of whom have, 
their homes in town. 








STOP PRESS 


The Editor is now back in England, 
having returned earlier than was. 
anticipated, and wishes to- send his 
special thanks for the extraordinary 
interest which readers all over the 
world have shown concerning the 
problems of policy confronting THE 
GRAMOPHONE, about which he con- 
sulted them. 


The proportion of detailed letters 
to the mere post-card answers, for 
which he asked, is the highest proof 
of the undiminished support of those 
who made the starting of THE 
GRAMOPHONE and its continued vitality 
a remarkable feature of post-war 
journalism. 


The Editor hopes to deal with the 
whole question in our next month’s 
issue. 








C. B. Cochran streamlines 
Florence Desmond 

By the time this issue is on sale, we 
shall probably all be fighting for seats 
at the Palace Theatre to see ‘‘ Stream- 





line,” which has had a very big success. 
in Manchester—the world’s greatest 
“ try-out ” city, I should think ! 

And not the least attractive pro- 
position will be that wonderful artist 
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Florence Desmond. I heard the other 
day that C. B. C. said that she was the 
most versatile revue artist he had 
come across for years—and C. B. 
knows ! 


Manchester Police do their 
duty—nearly too well ! 


And talking of ‘‘ Streamline,’ the 
Columbia .Recording Van was the 
subject of much concern to the 
Manchester Police, who held that 
no. vehicle.was allowed to stand for 
more than ten minutes outside the 
theatre ! 

Fortunately for all concerned, the 
Recording Manager arrived in the nick 
of time, and with that infinite tact 
that has always characterised him, 
soon came to an amicable arrange- 
ments with the myrmidons of the law, 
and all was well! 


Mr. Rimington is fitter 
than ever, thank you 

Once again rumour has proved herself 
a lying jade. Someone put it around 
that owing to ill health Mr. Rimington 
was about to sever his connection with 
the firm of Rimington, Van Wyck 
which he so ably controls. 

I saw him just after he had returned 
from his annual holiday and asked him 
what foundation there was for the 
report. 

*“Do I look ill?’ he queried, and 
frankly I had to admit I had never 
seen him looking fitter. 

“That’s just how I feel, too,’’ he 
retorted, and went on to say that he 
loved his work much too much to 
want to leave it for years yet. 

So that’s that! Incidentally, he 
and many other dealers report record 
summer business, which augurs well 
for the coming season. 


Recording at Birmingham 


There was a big show at the Midland 
Hotel at Birmingham during the first 
week of September, a Dealers’ Home 
Entertainment Exhibition organised 
by the Johnson Talking Machine 
Co. Ltd. 

The chief feature was the recording 
studio installed by Columbia, Regal- 
Zono. and Parlophone, where well- 
known people like Elsie and Doris 
Waters were to be seen making records 
and where recruits and future stars 
from al] over the country under- 
went the ordeal of making test 
records. 

Among the latter was young 
Harold Hope, the treble who won the 
microphone competition at Lewis’s 
Stores in Manchester when Christopher 
Stone was the judge; and his test is as 
likely as any that were made to lead 
to a recording contract with one or 
other of the sponsoring companies. 
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Jack and the Guards Band 

One of the events that the staff at 
Abbey Road look forward to most 
is a recording. session for that live wire 
Jack Hulbert. 

They had their treat last week. 

Jack arrived, complete with chin 
and smile, on the tick—he is one of the 
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few stars who seem to get there on 
time. 

Immaculate and ready waiting was 
the accompaniment orchestra. 

Jack looked round. “ Have you all 
got the right note, boys? Right! 
Then let’s go!” he said, and fifty 
fiddles (more or less) smartly sprany 
under as many chins. 

But it was not to be. Jack starte«| 
his antics and soon had the band in 
such a state that most of the boys were 
walking round the room splitting their 
sides with laughter. Others, made of 
sterner stuff, were trying to win bets 
Jack had made them that they could 
not reproduce his funny faces and 
do his crazy dance steps. 


* * * 


In the big studio next door a fine 
contrast in ‘‘ recording technique ”’ was 
being provided by the band of H.M.’s 
Coldstream Guards. Lieut. Windram, 
the conductor, was in perfect form 
and the keynote was Military Precision, 
with capital M and P. 

Jack looked in on the Guards and 
was highly impressed. 

Returning to his own studio, he gave 
one glance at the once irreproachable 
but now, thanks to his own éfforts, 
sadly demoralised aggregation, anc< 
sternly delivered himself thus : 

*“ You boys had ‘better have a look 
in next door and learn something 
about studio decorum if you expect to 
make a record to-day.” 


Al Bowlly leaves 

Al Bowlly left for New York to join 
Ray Noble, who had departed some 
days earlier, on the 20th of last month. 

A last minute alteration in his 
successor with Lew Stone finds Gerry 
Fitzgerald (who broadcast once or 
twice with Henry Hall, just before 
the B.B.C. dance band went on 
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holiday) in the vacancy, and perhaps 
a better choice could not have been 
made. The only thing I have against 
it is that it causes me to offer an 
apology for my incorrect information 
last month, due to the fact that the 
new arrangement was made just after 
we had gone to press. 


W. L. Streeton and a Record 


W. L. Streeton, that pillar of the 
“His Master’s Voice” artists’ depart- 
ment, tells me that he has created 
something approaching a speed record 
with the issue of John Brownlee’s 
two titles from ‘‘ The Private Life of 
Don Juan.” 

John Brownlee, hitherto a concert 
singer, is playing in that screen 





John Brownlee 


success, ‘Don Juan,” with Douglas 
Fairbanks. W. L. S. is first class at 
spotting winners, and he decided that 
Brownlee’s songs were too good to 
miss, so a record was made the day 
after the premiere of the film, rushed 
to Hayes to be pressed, and was on 
sale and reaching “ best seller’’ figures 
within a week ! 


Public Performance of 
Gram>phone Records 


The rapid development in_ the 
activities of Phonographic Perform- 
ance Limited—the company recently 
founded by leading manufacturers to 
issue licences and supervise the public 
performance of their records—is indi- 
cated by the announcement that the 
company has secured new central 
offices at 144 Wigmore Street, London, 
W.1. 

Mr. H. M. Lemoine, formerly 
manager of Associated Copyrights 
Ltd. and well known throughout the 
gramophone and music industries, has 
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been appointed general manager of 
the company. 

He tells me that equitable and 
moderate tariffs applicable to all 
concerned in the public performance of 
high-class records have been prepared, 
which embrace so wide a field as 
theatres, cinemas, hotels, restaurants, 
speedways, race tracks and football 
grounds. 

The combined catalogues of the 
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cempany’s -members comprise more 
than 50,000 records and more than 
200 new records are issued every 
month, while the huge sums invested 
annually in artists’ fees by the leading 
manufacturers provide repertories from 
which programmes of the highest 
quality and widest range, suitable to 
every occasion, can be easily selected. 
Allinterested are invited to communi- 
cate direct with Mr. H. M. Lemoine. 


The Month’s Most Popular Melodtes 


- ag Capri. pel 4, ae _— got a little 7. Lazin’. 
. man, you’ve springtime in your heart. 
a busy day. 5. I'll string along with you. 8. Two hearts in waltz time. 


3. Over my shoulder. 


6. Oh! Muki, Muki, Oh! 


9. Love in bloom. 


(Based on the trade returns of sheet music sales during the four weeks ended September 22nd last.) 
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Best sellers for the four weeks ended September 22nd last : 


BRUNSWICK.— Love in bloom and Straight 
‘rom the shoulder—Bing Crosby. (01850.) 

COLUMBIA.—Carioca and Lady of Madrid 
—Geraldo and His Gaucho Tango Orchestra. 
(CB769.) 

DECCA.—As long as I live and Isle of Capri 
—Lew Stone and His Band. (F5132.) 

H.M.V.—I ain’t lazy, I’m just dreaming and 
Little man, you've had a busy day—Paul 
Robeson. (B8202.) 

PARLOPHONE.—Roy Rag (The) and 
Twelfth Street Rag—Harry Roy and His 
Orchestra. (R1896.) 

REGAL-ZONO.—I never had a chance and 
Isle of Capri—George Barelay. (MR1353.) 


REX.— Little man, you've had a busy day 
and When a woman loves a man—Phyllis 
Robins. (8247.) 

STERNO.— Kunz Medley No. 8 (intro. : 
Can’t we talk it over, Oh you beautiful doll, 
Dinah, Annie Laurie, Banks of Loch 
Lomond, Coming thru’ the rye, Auld Lang 
Syne)—Charlie Kunz (piano solo) (1470) (tf) 
Alomah and Isle of Capri—Pat O’Brian, 
(1486.) (+). 

WINNER (Edison Bell Black Label).— 
I'll string along with you—Nye Mayhew 
and His Orchestra. J never had a chance— 
Gene Kardos and His Orchestra. (W131.) 

(t) Exact figures not yet available. 


BROADCASTS 
*Tunes most frequently heard in the broadcast programmes were : 

Week ended Sat., Sept. 15th: ( Easy come, easy go. Aloha, beloved. 

I never had a chance. I bought myself a bottle Ache in my heart. 

Love in bloom. 6.) of ink. Dreamy Serenade. 
3. Oh! Muki, Muki, Oh! ’) Love in bloom. : 10 I’m your slave. 

Lazin’. With my eyes wide open *’) It’s all forgotten now. 
4.< Two cigarettes in the dark. I’m dreaming. Keep young and beautiful. 


With my eyes wide open. 10 pas 4 — aan 

° ! Muki, Muki, ! 
Dreamy Serenade. 
Every time I look at you. 
Ill Wind. 


All I do is dream of you. 
Dreamy Serenade. 

Easy come, easy go. 
Every time I look at you. 


Love in bloom. 
Memphis by morning. 


Week ended Sat., Aug. 25th: 
1. All I do is dream of you. 


Isle of Capri. Rolling Home. 2. Over my shoulder. 
I hate myself. ) Sleepyhead. 3. I never had a chance. 

7.4 Ill Wind. 12. ) Spellbound. Dreamy Serenade. 
Moonlight Kisses. When you’ve got a little 4 I want to dance. 
Nasty Man. springtime in your heart “*) When you’ve got a little 
Over my shoulder. When a woman loves a 





Spellbound. 
When you’ve got a little 


\ man. 





~ 





springtime in your heart. ae ended Sat., Sept. 1st : 
Oh! Muki, ‘Muki, Oh! 


t springtime in your heart. 
Cocktails for two. 
| I’ve had my moments. 
) Lollipop Major. 
Lazin’. 


Week ended Sat., Sept. 8th: Over my shoulder. | Nasty Man. 
1. Isle of Capri. With my eyes wide open Spellbound. 
All I do is dream of you. 2. I’m dreaming. Wedding on the air. 
Don’t let your love go When you’ve got a little Easy come, easy go. 
2. wrong. springtime in your heart. | Isle of Capri. 
I never had a chance. 5 All I do is dream of you. I’m your slave. 
Over my shoulder. “Isle of Capri. 14 It’s all forgotten now. 
Every time I look at you. Oh! Muki, Muki, Oh! 
*Titles broadcast less than I never had a chance. Remember Me. 
four times during the week are 1.4 I bought myself a bottle Sleepyhead. 
not mentioned in this list. lof ink. When a woman loves. 
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Manuel de Falla’s Concerto 
for Harpsichord, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 


Violin and Violoncello 


(1926) 


by TERPANDER 


fps Concerto is one of the most 
delicious pieces of music that Falla 
has ever turned out. But if you are 
used to the Falla of “The Three- 
Cornered Hat’ or “ Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain” you may find it 
a little uncompromising. For the 
Spanishry which we usually associate 
with this composer is almost entirely 
lacking—or rather it has been reshaped 
in the mould of classical form. 

As with many other modern com- 
posers, the restraining influence of 
neo-classicism must have come as a 
boon to Falla, for with its aid he has 
succeeded in eradicating the guitar- 
like nationalism of his earlier works, 
which still prevents such a thing as 
““ Love, the Magician’’ from taking 
its place among the great masterpieces 
of the world. Thus the curse which 
afflicted Albeniz and Granados, by 
confining their music within the narrow 
boundaries of purely Spanish appre- 
ciation, Falla in his Concerto escapes. 

Before this, however, ‘‘ Master 
Peter’s Puppet-Show,” written in 1923, 
decisively pointed the path along 
which Falla was to travel. In the 
Concerto are to be found certain 
derivations from Stravinsky’s later 
phase, but Falla’s is nevertheless a 
remarkably uninfluenced, personal neo- 
classicism. 

It is worth noting, in this respect, 
that Signor Guido Pannain (‘‘ Modern 
Composers,’’ Dent) finds exemplified in 
this work “‘ the celebrated ‘ renascence ’ 
of Scarlatti and of the harpsichord 
technique,” and in listening to the 
clustered polyphonic embroideries of 
the third and last movement it is not 
difficult to see that Falla may possibly 
have drawn much of his inspiration 
from the toccata-like brilliance of 
method which characterised the 
Italian composer and. was chiefly 
responsible for his fame. Domenico 
Scarlatti, incidentally, visited Madrid 
in 1719, though whether his music 
made any deep or lasting impression 
on the Spanish secular school I cannot 
say. 
Note that this is a Concerto for 
harpsichord, flute, oboe, clarinet, violin 
and ’cello, and although it is dedicated 
to Landowska the keyboard part 
should not dominate in the manner 
on the pianoforte in a Beethoven 
concerto. Nevertheless the solo wind 
and string instruments work within 


the sonorous limits of the harpsichord. 
Thus from the point of view of timbre 
the harpsichord is the predominant 
member of the ensemble. 

As regards the equipoise of the 
instruments the Concerto seems rather 
in the tradition of the late Tudor 
Consort; in fact, ‘‘ concerto’’ here 
might well be read “ consort,” . this 
last a valuable word which should be 
resuscitated for the sake of its one 
meaning, as against ‘‘ concerto” 
which has several.* 

Falla’s method of composition (in 
this work) is to take a number of 
differing melodic phrases and establish 
a polyrhythmic ostinato, which is 
often endowed with a thematic signifi- 
cance, utilising also as themes or sub- 
themes simple scalic passages, trills 
and arpeggii (examples of this in the 
second movement). Actual melodies 
are short and easily recognisable. 
There is little in the 
symphonic sense, a rhythmic breaking- 
up and distribution of the theme, 
or themes, taking its place. Falla 
generally clinches this thematic frag- 
mentation towards the end of the 
movement by a succinct declaration of 
the theme in a clarified form. 

Take the first movement (Allegro), 
which is almost entirely constructed 
round the well-defined rhythmic figure 
with which it commences, and atheme 
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(which sounds like an amusing burlesque 
of the Habanera from ‘‘ Carmen”’) which 
is announced at (3). Here it is given 
out in a‘comparatively confused form 
by harpsichord, flute and oboe, with 
violin and ’cello pizzicato, and little 
chromatic roulades interpolated by 
the clarinet. At the very end of the 
movement however (19) it is stated 
in augmented form, and with the 
utmost decision, by flute and oboe, 
over a rhythmic basis supplied by the 
rest of the ensemble. 

Although contrapuntal development 
is not a feature of this work—rather 
tenuous imitation and scraps of canon 
being the best that Falla seems able to 
offer us in this respect—an ingenious 
application of bi-tonal and _ poly- 
rhythmic principles serves to maintain 
the fluidity of the texture. 

The movements are respectively an 
Allegro, a Lento (giubiloso ed energico) 
whose core is a curious, halting, 


‘ slowly rising melody of a liturgical 


cast (the very lovely Coda—pesante 
molté—at (12) should be noted), and 
a final Vivace (flessibile, scherzando) 
which Falla has not troubled to mark 
Rondo. The reader is strongly advised 
to beg, borrow or steal the score (or 
miniature score), which is published by 
Max Eschig and obtainable through 
J. & W. Chester, Ltd., and supply for 
himself what I, in this limited space, 
cannot supply. 

The recording, on two 12-inch 
French Columbia discs, with Falla at 
the harpsichord, is good, and the 
rather acrid sound of the whole is a 
quite faithful reproduction of the 
actual sonorities. 

* “Consort” bears much the same 
relation to “‘ concerto” as the older “ sin- 
fonia ’’ to the modern “‘ symphony.” These 
distinctions, for obvious reasons, hold good 
only in the case of the English apprehension. 


CORRIGENDA 


We regret to state that the H.M.V. 
record of Helene Ludolph on page 135 
of the September number was in- 
correctly priced at 3s. An odd slip 
by an early reviewer who was abroad 
when the H.M.V. price came down 
from 3s. to the present 2s. 6d. What 
is ancient history to most of us is news 
to him. Anyhow, the correct price of 
B8200 is 2s. 6d. 


These Artists 


The case of Richard Hayward is 
more serious. 

Collector and singer of innumerable 
Irish ballads, with dozens and dozens 
of records very much to his credit 
(mostly Decca, some Columbias), well- 
known Belfast figure, great talker and 
not negligible letter-writer, he was 
probably just the least bit surprised 





to find THE GRAMOPHONE reviewers 
referring to him last month as 
‘Richard Haywood” on page 138 
and as “ assisting’’ Jimmy O’Dea in 
Hands Across the Border on page 146. 
No offence, as Jimmy James says. 
Our reviewers are aware of the great 
man’s identity, even if one can’t spell 
his name and the other thinks ‘ Mrs. 
Mclllagga of Belfast’’ a stooge for the 
notorious Mrs. Mulligan of Dublin. 
But the facts are that Richard 
Hayward and Jimmy O’Dea are equal 
principals and that R. H. and Harry 
O’Donovan (the large and important 
“assistant ’’ in a score of O’Dea 
records) are authors of the sketch, 
which is the first of many in which 
these two ladies, representing the 
North and the South of Ireland, will 
appear on the stage and on records. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


HAIL TO THE « FAREWELL ” 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Wood: Farewell 


Symphony (Haydn). Columbia LX323-5 (12in., 18s.). 
Score, Eulenburg 486; Philharmonia 38. 

We need a good book on music as a branch-study in 
sociology. If I live long enough, and get wise enough, it is the 
sort of unpaying job I should like to tackle. Occasional 
notes are all we have to give an idea of the patronized position 
of music as an art, and of its practitioners, in the eighteenth 
century. Everybody knows that Haydn and Mozart worked 
in princely houses—Haydn, for half his working life in one 
only. The Esterhazy house was one of those megalomaniac 
establishments without which music, and the social system 
they stood for, would maybe have languished hurtfully. For 
the right man the work in princely houses was finely stimulat- 
ing, with an affectionate orchestra (mostly of double-handed 
performers), and every kind of performance to get up and 
compose for, from operas to church ceremonies, from symphony 
concerts to balls (one of these last came in 
the year of the Farewell). Like a sensible 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


urgency it is shorn of some formal repetitions, useful in 
impressing the theme on us when we first made its acquaint- 
ance ; but they would get in the way now, so out they go: 
ever the way of the fine musical architect. More and more, 
if we want to compare music with other arts, we see that we 
have to look into it as into a kind of free, symbolical archi- 
tecture, with the freedom of human adventure worked into its 
texture : a good deal, too (as I think the future may show), 
of subconscious hopes and fears. 

This was scored, as are the second and third movements, 
for strings, oboes and horns. This is therefore a good easy 
score to read—mostly seven lines only. 


A Private Paradise 


The slow movement is unusual too, in several ways. The 
violins are muted, the two lower strings not : so we have two 
differing types of tone to play off and mingle, and an odd 
little effective prominence of the lower parts occasionally. 
Then there is the wide use of crush-notes, in 
two forms—as in the violin parts at the start 





man, and perhaps a not too sensitive one— 
but that was not a ‘‘ democratic ’’ day, and 
we cannot well assess it—Haydn did every-_ | 
thing that came tohis hand, cheerful crafts- | 
man as he was. 


ORCHESTRAL 
Reviewed by W. R. A. 


(crush note and main note forming various 
intervals), and in the familiar so-called 
** Scotch snap,”’ as at bars 17-19 and later (a 
slightly broadened crush note, always a third 
away from its main note). You will remark 





This symphony is No. 45 in the new 
Breitkopf edition. 

Its year, 1772, is not given in the Columbia note, which is 
otherwise inaccurate also. The period is that of the Op. 20 
quartets (the Sun set). The first movement is curiously, 
unusually built. Where are the two subjects which the books 
too often lead us to expect, as essential? We have only a 
strongly dramatic, chromatic thrusting up and down, with 
that striding arpeggio figure, and the alternative accompanying 
five-quavers-out-of-six figure of the strings. For { in. (55 bars) 
this goes on, with some striking, unexpected harmonies, and 
always the thrusting. A pause, a rising scalic figure as 
tailpiece, and the double bar which means the end of the 
exposition (14 in.). Where, oh where is that second subject? 
We have our new key, though—C sharp minor (the symphony’s 
starting key, F sharp minor, is an uncommon one). The 
development is not repeated, on the disc. Pursue. What we 
are accustomed to call the Development (the second of the 
movement’s three ‘‘ cantos’’—a good word offered by Sir 
Henry Hadow) begins with the same downward swooping 
figure, now in A. At 1% in. comes a strange interlude, in 
minuet style. Who is this stranger, somehow familiar? Aha, 
*tis our old friend the heroine, disguised as a boy—a slightly 
decorated form of the five-quaver figure first heard at letter 
A in the Philharmonia score (bar 29—} in.—violins, on top: 
you can’t miss it). I give its measurements here because 
I want you to turn back to it and note how we passed it by. 
Note also how its shape mingles with that of the downward 
arpeggio of the first theme. 


«A Breezy New Melody ” 


That mixing is a subtle bit of invention : but it may just have 
‘‘ happened,” as Haydn might put it, without the composer’s 
having consciously thought it out. It is well to remember 
that we may find analytical points which he made in his 
stride, almost, as we say, unintentionally. But it is all a part 
of the fine process of creation—building. Columbia calls this 
“‘ a breezy new melody.’ Well, it may be. Decide for yourself. 
That is half the fun of reading annotations. Anyway, they can 
never take you far. They show the trees ; ours to find the wood, 
and stretch and refresh the spirit in it. 

After this brief stroll in a shady dell we return to the blaze 
of sunlight—the Recapitulation (2} in.). To tauten its 





that this snap, much used in development, is 
kept out of the Recapitulation (side 3, } in.). 
Just after this, the horns enter for the first time in the move- 
ment, the only wind tone having been a few touches of oboe 
colour. How charming is the gentle purr of the horns here. 
The movement is practically a string meditation, ethereally 
tinged, treading with interior quiet comfort a corner of some 
private paradise of the composer’s. 

These two and the minuet are allin three-time. The Minuet, in 
F sharp major, an extreme and most uncommon key for sym- 
phonic use, has as tag to the first section a downward arpeggio 
reminding us of the symphony’s opening phrase. There is 
some simple, pretty use of oboes and horns in alternation. 


The Point of the Jest 


For the finale a bassoon is added. This movement has 
something of the athletic concentration and seriousness of 
the opening movement. After a quick sonata-form movement 
(again with unity of subject and treatment, and clear diversity 
of key—first minor and then major, in the exposition), we 
have a sudden break, a feeling of incompletion, and a fifth 
movement, Adagio, again in three-time, and in running 
cantilena style. The violins stand in four parts, though it is 
difficult to see why, since 1 and 2 double 3 and 4. It looks as 
if Haydn’s merely writing out the parts for the convenience of 
the desks (some of the players, it will be remembered, have to 
creep away before the end) had been copied into the full 
score. It would have been easier simply to write in the score 
that half the fiddles depart at a certain point. At the end 
of side five one oboe and one horn depart (blowing out their 
candles, in 1772; in 1932, as it was performed at our local 
cinema, not quite with Haydn’s orchestration, the lights were 
dimmed at each departure). At } in. on side 6 the bassoon 
packs up, and at 1} in. the wind has used its last puff on the 
candles. Then the bulk of the strings remove, the last double 
bass goes, the ’cello, the viola, and finally two fiddles are left 
uttering their little muted plea—which was, you remember, 
that the band might have a holiday : the Prince is supposed 
to have been heedless, and this finale was a Lamb-like, diverting 
way of suggesting, perhaps, that if the men weren’t allowed 
away, they would, like old soldiers, just fade away. 

A work of exceptional interest, this, played with great 
seemliness, and lucidly recorded, without edged tone. 





THE TWO BACHS 


Hubermann and Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by Dobroy: 
Violin Concerto in A minor (Bach). Columbia LX329-30 
(12in., 12s.). 

I wonder just what Parry meant by saying that the quick 
movements of Bach’s violin concertos are “ essentially 
practical in relation to an average audience’’? He has just 
described the works as “‘simple, direct and melodious” in 
style. Nowadays that simplicity and directness seem to 
some of us mightily like second-rate Bach, at times. The start 
of this work, for instance, is the sort of thing he could have 
thrown off—and continued—in his sleep. Yet people clap all 
Bach similarly. I am not minded to be a great firer of the 
heather in the debunking line, but I don’t see why I should 
get excited about music like this first movement. The playing 
rarely does much to help things. It is pretty jiggety-joggety 
here. The violinist gets point and nuance into his solo bits. 

There is not much to tickle the ear in the solo part of these 
concerti. They came before the concerto had developed 
beyond the concerto grosso interplay of a small solo force 
with the orchestra ; and as Bach was not a destined drawer-out 
of instrumental natures (the fiddle concertos were arranged 
for keyboard, and vice versa) a good deal of the interest in such 
works is necessarily rather academic. 

The chief material is easily noted—orchestra (1) opening, 
and soloist (2) at 4 in. In the middle (slow) movement we 
have that scheme of deeper interest, in which two moods, or 
two expressions of a mood, are set over against each other: 

he orchestra’s and the soloist’s: the former persisting in 
unchanging figuration, the latter weaving decoratively above 
it in serene independence. One can read much or little into 

— art. So long as one rises with it from the ground, all is 

well. 

The violinist has a strong wing. That bow shows forth 
shades and subtleties worth minute attention. 

The finale is richer than the first movement. Huberman(n) 
(one “‘n” or two? The records give two, but he seems to have 
had one, before) builds up the excitement, and I feel that the 
band is getting more point into its rhythm, though in those 
three-in-a-bar bass digs it is difficult to prevent monotony. 
The movement is short and concentrated. I wish Beecham 
would try treating some Bach as he treated Messiah; I might 
not approve, but it would be good fun. This conductor does 
his best for the music, the recorders ably abet, and the 
violinist does even better. 


FANTASY 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by O. Fried : Nutcracker 
— (Tchaikovsky). Decca-Polydor CA8182-4 (12in.. 
12s.). 

Well, well, another bright novelty to round off my month. 
Maybe the companies, like the squirrel, are against the coming 
season “‘ well prepared, With many a store in hollow root or 
tree, As if being told what winter’s wants would be.” They 
seem to be told a good deal, but not much is happening so far. 
Possibly, instead of the musician’s new nuts, they are preparing 
only Clare’s “hips and haws, heaped plenteously ”—revue- 
tunes and comics. 

I have never heard Tchaikovsky’s music in its original form, 
as a fairy ballet in fifteen numbers, danced by children (1892, 
not long before his death). Few people, I find, know the story— 
the Nutcracker and the Mouse King. A little girl gets a pair of 
silver nut-crackers as a Christmas present. After her party, 
she slips out of bed to look at it again. It is midnight. The toys 
come to life. Gingerbread soldiers from the Christmas-tree 


battle with mice ; the Nutcracker fights the Mouse King, and 
is nearly beaten when the little girl takes a hand (a slipper, 
rather) and downs the Mouse. The Nutcracker turns into a 
Fairy Prince, and carries off the little girl to be his Fairy 
Princess in his realm of Sugar-Plum. The dances in the suite 
are the revels in this land of sweetmeats. With the final 
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waltz the flowers magically grow and grow until they cover 
everything, whereupon the little girl wakes up. 

The first disc contains the Overture and March, the second 
the Sugar Plum Fairy’s Dance, Russian and Arab Dances, and 
the third the Chinese Dance, Reed Pipe Dance, and Waltz of 
the Flowers. The tone, very carefully disposed, is a trifle dry, 
and the style in the first dise very precise, admirably so, if it 
were not just a trifle mincing. Precision fails for a moment 
at the end of the Sugar Plum dance (in which Tchaikovsky 
introduced the new instrument he had just heard in Paris, the 
celesta). The upward whoops in the March are good. The 
Russian T'repak suffers, as does this recording in general, from 
a certain bass woolliness. Just five per cent. more accel. 
towards the end would please me even better; but this is a 
small matter. The Arabian Dance (originally Coffee. Dance— 
as the Chinese Dance was a Tea Dance) goes as well as any, 
with a pretty, veiled bloom upon it. 

A lighter hand is needed for the fairy piping. The conductor 
seems to keep the men down to one level of accent. The Waltz, 
too, is of rather low vitality. Perhaps he is considering the 
miniature scale, but this becomes dull. 


TRIVIALITIES 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Melichar: Selec- 
tion from Die Baiadere (Kalman). Decca-Polydor PO5102 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

A bayadere, I find, is an Indian dancing girl ; particularly, 

a temple courtesan. I do not know if she is the heroine of 

(presumably) an operetta. It would be quite in the present-day 

line. The music begins in the Wardour-Street-Liberty Eastern 

tradition. I was left with nothing to admire but the slinky 
waltzing, when, as was to be expected, we were switched off to 

Vienna. I also had a period of meditation about how often the 

same old recipe will work, and why September should be a 

bright month for me, and October a dull one, Columbia’s good 

deeds alone shining in a naughty world. Having lately been fed 
on Schostakovitch, I want more meat, not pap. 


TUM-TUM 


Berlin-Charlottenburg Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Melichar : Hungarian March in C minor (Schubert-Liszt) 
and Military March, Op. 51, No. 1 (Schubert). Decca- 
Polydor LY6097 (12in., 3s. 6d.). 

Schubert’s piece is a nice little dumpy march reminding me 
of toy soldiers rather than of the usual brand of ferocious 
warriors. There is a little mild ferocity in the middle, but 
I fancy it is Liszt’s elixir of jippo. The other march is that 
whose main tune goes|s.-:f.m|r.-:m.rjd. It is 
brightly played and recorded: only the drumming in the 
other march sounds a bit tubby, but that would probably come 
out better on a very big instrument. I can’t see that all this 
tum-tumming comes to much, and it’s all tame, tame. 


THE RUNNING BRUCKNER 


State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by Fritz Zaun: Scherzi 
from Symphonies 1 and 2 (Bruckner). H.M.V. C2685 
(12in., 4s.). 

We had a pleasant snack of Bruckner six months ago—the 
scherzi from his third and Youth symphonies (May 1934, 
page 473). These two further samples suggest that the 
recorders are shy about tackling the composer’s weightier 
movements, which is rather hard on him, for who would 
choose to be remembered by frivolities alone, however good? 
Not that all his scherzi are frivolous, by any means. He either 
jokes wi’ deeficulty, or his natural ponderousness will creep in 
here. He came to symphonic writing when over forty (the 
First was written in 1865-6 and revised in 1890-1, when he was 
fifty-seven ; the Second, in 1873). I have found his choral 
works more enjoyable than most of his symphonic writing, 
which gets oppressively massive. His organ-like scoring 
becomes tiresome. I find it notably wearing to listen to for long. 
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Bruckner is a respect-worthy party who seems to have taken 
himself very solemnly. There are charming moments, as in 
the middle section of the second of these scherzi ; but he leaves 
an impression of hard-working, earnest, religioso classicism 
drooping into stodginess, that is little relieved by what we are 
quite willing to esteem as his likeable streak of good-humour. 
The recording does well in making the most of the brightness 
that is going in the scoring. Now that we have had four 
Bruckner scherzi, we quite understand ; so will H.M.V. please 
pull out another stop? 


ALSO RAN 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Barbirolli: Midnight Rose 
(d’Erlanger). H.M.V. 2683 (12in., 4s.). 

T do not know what this work is. The proof-pressing that 
comes to me gives nothing but the title. It may be an opera. 
Nothing that I have heard by this composer has impressed 
me as anything more than extended, reminiscent balladry ; 
and when simple things are so stretched, they become thin. 
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These present drawing-room suavities are of a generalized 
type—memories of Viennese operetta, Parisian ballet, and the 
British echoes of these, round about the ’nineties. I really do 
not see the point in spending a disc on this sort of thing. It 
has all been so much better done before. Where is the 
“Connoisseur ’’ activity, now that the winter season comes 
on? This is a disappointing month. 


THE LEAST OF LISZT 
State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by Schmalstich: 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). Imperial Broadcast 
4025 (10in., Is. 6d.). 

Liszt would have that better chance which we all want him 
to have if recorders would help instead of hindering. This 
smallish section of the well-known band does the usual able 
things with the music, but there is not much sense of power— 
very thin on top. The-bass draws good money’s worth of 
tone. It is mere stupidity to keep on recording one or two 
pieces. 





FOUNDATIONS OF PIANO MUSIC 


Alfred Cortot (piano): Studies from Op. 10 (Chopin) ; No. 3 
in E, No. 6 in E flat minor, No. 11 in FE flat, No. 9 in 
F minor, No. 8 in F, No. 10 in A flat, and No. 12 in C 
minor. H.M.V. DB2028-9 (two 12in., 6s. each). 

(The first three of these Studies are on DB2028, the last 
four on DB2029. No. 12 is, of course, the _ so-called 
‘* Revolutionary ’’ Study.) 

It is interesting to find records of some of Chopin’s and 
Debussy’s Studies for the piano arriving together. We notice 
at once, and could go on noticing for a long time, all that they 
have in common, all the differences, and all the development 
in Debussy. One thing, above all, stands out in both : neither 
Chopin nor Debussy is slave to the technical basis, whatever 
it may be in any particular instance ; each 
of them gives us a piece of music every time. 


RENEWING THE FOUNDATIONS 


Jacqueline Blancard (piano): Piano Studies (Debussy) ; 
Book I, No. 1 (for five fingers), No. 3 (Fourths); No. 4 
(Sixths) ; Book ITI, No. 2 (Arpeggios) ; Book II, No. 8 
(Ornaments, or Grace Notes); and Book ITI, No. 10 
(Discords). Decca-Polydor LY6094-6 (three 12in., 3s. 6d. 
each). (Two Studies to each record.) 

Debussy’s Studies are not as well known as they ought to 
be. They are not made of such obvious attractive ideas as, 
for instance, most of the Preludes; but they are as pure 
musical thought as anything he wrote. They haven’t, maybe, 
much in common with literary thought—but then, after all, 
there are many departures from the straightforward subject- 
predicate-object formula even in literature, and certainly in 
speaking, both public and private. 

At the same time, it must be said that this 


tes er eneie|  Nammenaiaiees: | Speman see, Bets honey 3 
three Studies written for the Piano School Reviewed by with these Studies from the start. I began 


compiled by Moscheles and Fétis. The two 
records here, which have arrived at the last 
moment, have all but five of the first set ; 
whether there is another record with those 
five I can’t yet say. The favourite, slow, singing No, 3 
is all that it should be, except that my copy seemed to be 
slightly warped, at any rate, didn’t play quite true. In 
No. 6 the almost unvaried holding-back of the first beat is 
a little wearisome, and perhaps it ought to be noted that there 
are one or two wrong notes in that and No. 11, which is one 
of utmost delicacy ; in that one I think Miss Scharrer scored 
better some months ago. 

Can anyone who doesn’t know No. 9 get the melody’s 
rhythm, and get it right, from this performance? Cortot has 
a way, with this type of Chopin melody, of giving it very 
strong character, but carrying his moulding of it so far that 
the original contours are lost. It may be said that that is not 
the test ; that the test of a performance is whether it satisfies 
those who know it, not those who don’t. That, like most 
half-truths, is only evading the issue ; the other half of the 
truth is that the essential rhythm must not be destroyed, 
any more than the melody altered. And yet, is this per- 
formance really wild enough? It is quite different from the 
wayward and subtle rhythm of some Chopin, e.g., of No. 10, 
in which Cortot is at his best. 

He is good, too, in the ‘‘ Revolutionary,” No. 12, but his 
No. 8 won’t compare with that recent one by Horowitz. 
Altogether, there is not a great deal of the very best Cortot 
here. The recording is very good. 


CM. 'C. 


to get bored after a while, but I think that 
was because hearing six of them on end 
before knowing them thoroughly strains 
one’s concentration. Are they an old man’s 
brooding? They are near his last work (though the three 
Sonatas followed), written only three years before his death. 
He died comparatively young, in years : in 1918, aged scarcely 
fifty-six. At any rate, if you expect the excitement of 
Chopin’s Studies, with something added, you’ll be disappointed. 
They are very quiet all through, even for Debussy. Never 
once do they rise beyond a very moderate emphasis. 

As “Studies in” this, that, and the ‘other, they raise at 
once the perennial question commonly expressed as ‘‘ Inspira- 
tion or Perspiration?’’ The truth is, when a man who thinks 
in music, as composers do, becomes interested in some special 
form, ideas come to him in that form. (Sometimes, of course, 
probably more often, ideas and form come together, or ideas 
first.) That is especially noticeable in the delightful first 
Study, on that all-too-familiar five-finger-exercise, up and 
down the five notes, C to G. You find at once that it’s living 
music to Debussy. Not, of course, that one can imagine he 
could have written this Study without a great deal of work 
on his ideas. 

That first record will probably be the favourite. You can’t 
imagine a study in fourths being anything but ugly—till 
you hear this. Of the others, I’m not going to pretend to say 
which is best. I'll only say, the Discords are far from terrify- 


ing ; there is plenty of sweet concord. 
Jacqueline Blancard is, I think, a newcomer. 


I hope we 
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shall hear more of her. She seems to have explored all Sarasate’s arrangement. Some people will consider it a 
Debussy’s subtleties. The recording is some of the best swindle, as there is not one note pizzicato till the two final 
Decca has given us. It may not be as brilliant as some of chords. The recording of both these records is very fine. 


to-day; but the tone is exceptionally true. 
MORE GOOD FIDDLING 


A GREAT FIDDLER Erika Morini (violin): Gavotte (Lully, arr. Burmester) and 
Minuet (Mozart, arr. Kross). Decca-Polydor DE7030 

Heifetz (violin), soommaantes, by Arpad Sandor geen: (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
No. 1 of 24 Caprices, Op. 1 (Paganini), arr. Auer. H.M.V Erika Morini is a very different violinist from Heifetz. 
DB2218 (12in., 6s.). Both tone and style are in marked contrast. Perhaps the 


Old Vienna (Alt Wien, Castelnuovo-Tedesco) and Guitarre, chief difference is that she is feminine. At any rate, this is an 
Op, 45, No. 2 (Moszkowski, arr. Sarasate). H:M.V. excellent record, as far as the music goes, and seems to be 
DA1377 (10in., 4s.). much better recorded than her last one. The Lully is very 

What a treat to be having some more Heifetz records! charming, and the Mozart is that great favourite, a rea! 

As one of his records here is of one of the Paganini Caprices, _ best-seller. The accompanist is again Michael Raucheisen. 


it is interesting to notice that van der Straeten speaks in . 

his History of the Violin (Cassell) of Heifetz’s ‘‘ Paganini-like *"CELLISTS ON PARADE 

technique, beauty of tone, absolute purity of intonation, and Massed Orchestra of ’Cellos: Andante (Pastorale) from the 
nobility of style.” All those qualities are very marked. He Overture to “ William Tell ”? (Rossini, arr. Walter), and 
is the only front-rank fiddler of to-day who gives us what is Dreaming (Traéumerei) from Riheienn's Scenes of 
to me ideal fiddle tone. And to the combined spirit and Childhood, Op. 15 (arr. Walter). Columbia DB142° 
finish of his playing the nearest approach I can think of is (10in., 2s. 6d.). ‘ 

that other young Russian, the pianist Horowitz. It is an open question whether this record merits the title 


The twenty-four Caprices — generally considered to be « orchestral,’’ and so should have been in W.R.A.’s box ; 
among the best music Paganini wrote; and, indeed, they jowever, here it is, so here goes. The Andante is, of course, 
moved no lesser and no fewer men than Schumann, Liszt the opening section of the William Tell Overture, for ‘cellos 
and Brahms to appropriate them for the piano. This last  qivided into many parts. There is no doubt that it is wonder. 
—_ could hardly be better played, but there is not much fully impressive thus, and it is played with perfect unanimity, 
music in it; no beauty, except in the very rapid, high, soft and the recording gives us a fine body of sonorous tone. I 
chromatic variation (it is in variation form), and in the thought the Schumann was going to be very fine, too, till a 
harmonics, in which Heifetz gets really beautiful tone, and (.jocta came in. However, that too-popular laaiiahiieioeed ” 
actually vibrato a . used very restrainedly and musically, the record is very far 

Mario (not Maria, as the label says) Castelnuovo-Tedesco is from the stunt you might fear, and I strongly advise you 
a Florentine, nearly forty, a pupil of Pizzetti. Among other én hnas ih 
things, he has written some remarkable Shakespeare settings ’ 

(in the original English). Old «Vienna is described as a  §imonne Filon (violin): Gipsy Airs (Sarasate). Decca-Polydor 
Viennese Rhapsody, dates from 1923, and was apparently PO5103 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

originally a piano solo. It makes a brilliant violin-and- This is the equivalent for the violin of Liszt’s Hungarian 
piano piece, and for once the piano part is allowed to be heard Rhapsodies for the piano. The actual music is very similar. 
properly, and is finely played. This may not be weighty I don’t remember seeing this violinist’s name before. There are, 
music, but it is first-rate fun, much more than good enough of course, plenty of fiddlers to-day with plenty of agility ; 
to make a Heifetz record not to be missed. It smacks a little but this player has ease and impeccability, too, which promise 
of Ravel, but also, perhaps, in its greater robustness, of great doings, if she is also a musician. There is as much 
Dohnanyi. Guitarre is as good as anything of Moszkowski, musical interest here as in a Liszt Rhapsody. For recording, 
and Heifetz and Sandor certainly make it very pleasant in this is almost equal to any violin record we have had. 





*"CELLO BOOM—BUT NOT IN THE Benedetto Marcello was one year junior to Bach and Handel 


(also. the young Scarlatti). His elder brother, Alessandro, 
RECORDING was apparently a bit of a composer, but is practically unknown 


Emanuel Feuermann (cello) and Theo van der Pas (piano): to-day. One of Benedetto’s chief works was a setting of the 
Seven Variations on the Duet ‘“‘ The Manly Heart’ from first fifty Psalms, of which an authority in Grove tells us 
Mozart’s Opera “The Magic Flute’? (Beethoven). ‘it is not too much to say that, as a whole, they constitute 
Columbia LX331 (12in., 6s.). one of the finest productions in musical literature.’”’ Someone 

This seems to be the single movement listed in Grove as ought surely to revive them. It must be admitted that this 

Op. 66, published in 1798, the title of the duet being there Sonata is very much like many other samples of the early 

given as “ Ein Madchen.” It is in the familiar Beethoven chamber music—or rather of the chamber music of the period, 





duet-sonata idiom; melody and com- for there is, of course, a lot of glorious 
mentary fairly evenly and alternatingly Sa tia ini “= mousi¢ for viols by earlier English com- 
divided between the two instruments. CHAMBER MUSIC i posers. Still, this record is somewhat 
It is pleasant music, characteristic Beet- e off the beaten track, and is well worth a 
hoven, with straightforward melody and Reviewed by trial. The recording is good, the cem- 
treatment. The performance leaves nothing Cc.M.C balo—a harpsichord, apparently, as one 
to be desired, unless it might be a little | ? yi : would expect—being notably clear and 
more sharply, and lightly, pointed. It sesneeeeeeaneenetennemanennnneeneen ~ -—-! pleasing. 


is beautifully recorded. There is much We had some records by Alice Ehlers 
lovely low ’cello tone. A slightly different record, well worth way back in ’29. Rudolf Hindemith is, of course, almost 
having. as well known a ’cellist as his elder brother, Paul, the 
. : composer, is a viola player. The two, I think, were for a 
Rudolf Hindemith (’cello) and Alice Ehlers (cembalo): Sonata time the mainstay of a quartet, though I cannot at the 
in F (Marcello). Parlophone R1906 (10in., 2s. 6d.). moment lay my hands on the facts. 
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fa is that no two records of it by different 








The 


The Pro Arte String Quartet (Onnou, Halleux, Prévost, and 
Maas) and Alfred Hobday (viola): String Qui in G 
minor, K516 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB2173-6 (four 12-in., 
6s. each, in Album, with notes). 

What a marvellous work is Mozart’s great G-minor Quintet ! 
It is commonly said that the “ Jupiter’? Symphony is the 
perfect masterpiece of music. That work leaves me cold. But 
you can’t be cold to this. It is great and profound thought 
perfectly expressed. Or is it emotion? Lifeless thought, or 
thoughtless emotion? It is what music is: neither, but both, 
thought and emotion in one, spirit. 

What does it say? I think it is W. J. Turner who says, in the 
Oxford Press book of essays, The Heritage of Music, that if 
Mozart is not the greatest composer that has ever lived, it is 
only because at the end of this great tragedy he was incapable 
of a great affirmation, and could only wind up with a conven- 
tional, flippant Rondo. In the Cobbett Survey the late Her- 
mann Abert says: ‘‘ The joy of life in the finale celebrates no 
Beethovenish triumph over a previous struggle with fate, but 
is of purely artistic origin ; it is the pressure of inner creative 
power which stirs the artist and simultaneously raises his 
vitality.” That typical German attempt at philosophy almost 
traps you into thinking there may be something big here, after 
all; but if you try to make out what it really means, 
you find it is not really claiming much more than does Mr. 
Turner. 

One feels that the Mozart biographies might help us to 
apprehend this work. Yet it is in his music that a composer 
really speaks. Biographies can help to guide us; but we still 
have to bring an open mind and spirit to the music. In the 
first three movements we feel that here is something more 
perfect and complete and profound than we thought possible 
in this world. The finale fails to satisfy. But there is gloriously 
affirmative music, that is not merely empty and flippant, else- 
where in Mozart ; in that early C-major Quartet recorded a few 
months ago, for instance. Isn’t it that Mozart spent himself 
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utterly in the first three movements, then, in this present imper- 
fect existence, had no spiritual energy left when he came to the 
finale? 


Some Fingerposts 


Those first three movements baffle comment. One simply 
can’t find where to begin. One can only erect a few prosaic 
fingerposts. In the broken first subject of the first movement 
notice especially the courageous opening notes, rising, then 

ised ; it is the motif of the whole movement. The second 
subject starts, at }-in., in the main key. That seems irregular, 
but it is typical of the whole work, which is never limited by 
obvious convention ; but so far from being lawless, it always 
conforms to the normal basic form. Here, this second subject 
soon finds its way to its normal key (the relative major), though 
it continues wayward. Notice its motif, the repeated initial 
phrase, also its fulfilment, the passionate upward surge. The 
first two notes of that initial motif are seldom at rest in the 
Development Section, which occupies the last inch of the first 
side. There are countless new significances in the Recapitula- 
tion and Coda (which fill side 2); always striving, always 
failing, near to despair. 

The second movement is the most astonishing of all, from the 
purely structural point of view: a Minuet-and-Trio which is 
one organic whole. That, in Mozart, if it were not great music, 
would be a freak. The Trio runs straight out of the Minuet 
at 1 in.), turning its strong cadence into the major and making 
it its own motif. In the third movement one of the most 
other-worldly passages in all music occurs about an inch before 
the end of side 4. There is strong affinity with Schubert here, 
and throughout the movement. The second Adagio (side 6) is 
in the character of an introduction to the finale, which is simply 
straightforward, lively Mozart. 

I scarcely hope ever to hear this unique work played with 
more insight or sensitiveness, or better recorded. 





THE NEW NORTHERN NIGHTINGALE 


MILIZA KORJUS (soprano) with Berlin 8.0. Orchestra under 
Dr. E. Nick: Una voce poco fa from Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Rossini) ; also, with Berlin Broadcasting Orchestra under 
Johannes Miiller, Variations on Mozart’s “Ah! vous 
dirai-je maman?’’? (Adam); both in German. H.M.V. 
C2688 (12in., 4s.). 

Rossini, as we know, was a reformer in his day. For one 
thing he tried to break singers of the habit of embroidering 
their melodies ad lib. at their own sweet will; in his own music 
he wrote out all the musical frills in full, and did his best to have 
the scores respected. Yet, such is the 
irony of fate, one of the main points of 
interest about records of Una voce poco 


singers ever sound alike. In the present 
instance Rosina’s aria d’entrata has been 


FOREIGN SONGS 


It was my pleasant privilege a few months ago to review in 
very favourable terms the first of Miliza Korjus’s records ; 
now, after hearing her new record, I see no reason to alter the 
opinion I then expressed concerning her art. She sings with the 
ease and assurance of an experienced artist ; the tone is pure, 
the intonation accurate, and the fioriture flawless in their 
execution. 

The recording is excellent. This is only a plum label record— 
but what a plum! 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor), with LaScala Orchestra, Milan,under 
Dino Olivieri: Addio, bel sogno (de Curtis) and Solo per te, 
Lucia from the film La canzone dell’ 
amore (Bixio) ; both in Italian. H.M.V. 
DA1374 (10in., 4s.). 
We have it on the authority of Miss 
Gracie Fields that the only popular songs 
that really count in Italy are Maria, 


abbreviated in the conventional way in Reviewed by Mari and ’o sole mio, by di Capua, and 
order to record it on one side only of the Torna a Surriento, by de Curtis. Well, 
record. It is conventional, too, in that it this blessed trinity has nothing to fear 


is sung by a soprano though originally 
written for a contralto. It is unusual in 
that it is sung in German, though this is of little or no 
importance. 

Adam’s Variations are based upon a very simple Mozart air, 
to which I expect most readers used to sing little childish 
rhymes in their infancy. I can remember singing the letters of 
the alphabet to its tune. As for the words of Ah / vous dirai-je 
maman?, they can be ignored. The variations exist merely 
in order that coloratura sopranos may show you what they 
can do. 


H. F. V.L. 


from the competition of the songs that 
Gigli has recorded for us this month, 
even though one of them is by de Curtis. 

Addio, bel sogno is a love song of the plaintive kind, neither 
better nor worse than dozens of the same species. Solo per te, 
Incia is what the world of to-day calls a theme song, and it has 
a catchy and rather sugary tune. My ignorance of the movies 
is colossal. I have no idea whether the film La canzone dell’ 
amore has or has not been shown in England or what its 
English title, if any, happens to be. 

Here, then, is commonplace fare, but light, tuneful and 
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attractive. The prime inducement for you to purchase lies in 
the fact that both songs are superbly sung by the one and only 
Gigli and splendidly recorded by H.M.V. The temptation could 
not be stronger. To buy or not to buy is just a matter of 
taste. 


KATE WINTER (soprano), LINDA SEYMOUR (contralto), 
PARRY JONES (tenor), ROY HENDERSON (baritone), 
and chorus, with percussion orchestra under Igor 
Stravinsky: Les Noces—The Wedding (Stravinsky— 
English text by Craig); in English. Columbia LX326 to 
328 (automatic couplings, LX8116 to 8118) (12in., 6s. 
each). 

Les Noces (the wedding) is a cantata with dances, composed 
and arranged for stage presentation by Igor Stravinsky. 
In four scenes, performed without breaks, it portrays episodes 
surrounding the betrothal and wedding of a young couple in 
a small Russian village. The text is derived from popular 
Russian poems collected by Kirieievski, an authority on 
Russian folk-lore. 

The score provides solo parts for soprano, contralto, tenor 
and baritone. The orchestra consists of four pianos, four 
tympani, xylophone and bells, tambourine, triangle, cymbals, 
bass drum, side drum, drum without snare, and two small 
cymbals. 

This information has been “ lifted’ from the leaflet that 
Columbia, with praiseworthy thoughtfulness, issues with each 
record. The leaflet also gives a full description of the ‘ story,” 
scene by scene. 

Seeing that Stravinsky himself has conducted the per- 
formance for Columbia, it may be assumed that the composer 
is satisfied with the interpretation his work has received. 
Columbia have looked after the technical side with their 
customary skill. The singers, though they have not been very 
successful (especially the ladies) in making the words clear, 
have tackled their side of the business with commendable 

luck. 

< To admirers of Stravinsky this should be about all the 
information they need. The nectar is available and for eighteen 
shillings they can sip it as often as they desire. Old-fashioned 
fogeys like myself, who are not ashamed to admit that they 
like a tune, may possibly consider that the world is sufficiently 
full of unpleasant noises and that wilful addition to the number 
should be punished as a criminal?offence. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone), with Berlin 8.0. Orchestra 
under Alois Melichar: No sleep, no rest for my afflicted 
soul from Prince Igor (Borodin) and The Song of the Flea 
(Moussorgsky) ; both in German. Decca-Polydor CA8185 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Prince Igor laments his own unhappy lot and the cruel fate 
that has overtaken his people and his country as he lies captive 
in the Tartar camp. Ever haunted by the idea that he alone 
is to blame, his sole consolation lies in the thought that his 
beloved wife will understand and forgive. 


Schlusnus was in good voice when he sang this monologue, 
but his imagination must have been away on holiday. Lack of 
adequate expression and shading has converted what should 
have been a moving recital into one that seems over-long and 
tedious, sung for the most part at top pressure. The recording 
is extremely loud, and my copy scorns to play with a fibre. 

The Song of the Flea fares better, though the tempo adopted 
by the singer makes it a rather drawn-out affair. It is idle to 
pretend that this version is in any way comparable with the 
interpretations of such masters as Chaliapin and Rosing. 


I have always supposed that Moussorgsky composed to a 
Russian text. If so, it must have been an excellent metrical 
equivalent to the original German in Goethe’s Faust, for 
Goethe’s words, which Schlusnus sings, fit the song like a glove. 
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FERNANDO GUSSO (baritone), with piano acc. by Mme. 
Adami: O del mio amato ben (Donaudy), in Italian ; also, 
with orchestra and organ, Agnus Dei (Bizet), in Latin. 
Decca T207 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

This is the first of Gusso’s records to come my way and, with 
certain reservations, I find myself liking his voice and singing. 
At present he lacks some of the arts and graces needed te 
attain the finished style and polish of the first-rate artist ; his 
voice too often drops at the end of a phrase, and while, apart 
from this, his tackling of a plain musical phrase is satisfactory, 
he is inclined to a certain crudeness in handling any little 
embellishments. For this reason his very creditable rendering 
of Donaudy’s aria di stile antico cannot be awarded full marks ; 
to do full justice to the song a more perfect technique is needed. 
Mme. Adami is a skilful accompanist ; it is a pity her piano is 
so clangy in tone. 

The singer is more at home in Bizet’s lovely Agnus Dei, 
which he sings really well. But, just as the late Mr. Klein did 
not react favourably to this Agnus Det when sung by a tenor, 
so I do not feel comfortable when it is coloured by the dark 
timbre of a baritone and weighed down by a heavy organ 
accompaniment. I was brought up to love it when sung as 
Bizet, I believe, intended it to be sung, by a mezzo-soprano. 


JOSEF SCHMIDT (tenor), with orchestra: Strange harmony 
and When the stars were shining from Tosca (Puccini) ; 
both in German. Imperial Broadcast 4024 (10in., 1s. 6d.). 

The review copy of this record is not all that it should be. 
I do not know whether the fault lies in the recording or the 
pressing, and hope that copies issued for sale will be superior to 
mine. 

One would have thought the two tenor arias from Tosca 
had been recorded often enough, but it seems that such is not 
the case, for here they are again. There is no denying the fact 
that Schmidt has a fine voice. In the present instance, however, 
he does not altogether cover himself with glory, for, while he 
gives a satisfactory and quite conventional rendering of 
E lucevan le stelle, he does his best to destroy the charm of 
Recondita armonia by adopting a needlessly slow tempo. 

A better orchestral accompaniment would have been an 
advantage. Still, for a cheap record it isn’t at all bad. 


MARGARETE BAUMER (soprano) and GOTTHELF PISTOR 
(tenor), with Berlin 8.0. Orchestra under Dr. Weissmann : 
Act II, scene IV from Die Walktire (Wagner) ; in German. 
Parlophone E11257 and E11258 (12in., 4s. each). 

I have only received the second of these records, on which 
are recorded the scene between Briinnhilde and Siegmund that 
precedes the latter’s fight with Hunding. It is divided up as 
indicated by the English titles: ‘‘Siegmund! Look on me!’, 
** Shall I in Valhalla welcome a wife?’’, ‘‘ What hero is he? ”’ 
and “I see the distress.” The original texts are ‘“‘ Siegmund ! 
Sieh’ auf mich !’’, ‘‘ Griisst mich in Walhall froh eine Frau?’’, 
aa ware der Held, dem heut’ ich fiel? ’” and ‘‘ Ich sehe die 

ot.” 

Gotthelf Pistor is a Heldentenor right enough, and is evi- 
dently quite at home in the réle of Siegmund ; a capable artist, 
in fact, with a powerful voice devoid of any tonal beauty. 
Precisely the opposite are the qualifications of Margarete 
Baumer. She has a very pleasant soprano voice with quite a 
dash of mezzo quality about it, but seems rather over-weighted 
in the réle of Briinnhilde. 

The orchestra is on the weak side, as if it were lacking in 
performers. On the other hand, there is too much of Siegmund. 
I don’t mind who shoulders the blame for this; it will not 
alter the fact that the production should have been better 
balanced. 

On the whole, then, I cannot regard this as more than a very 
ordinary performance. 
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POUR ENCOURAGER LES AUTRES 


A choral record, which arrived too late for review last 
month, is by the choir of Wornington Road Boys’ School, 
London, who sing two original and two traditional English 
songs. This choir, consisting entirely of unbroken voices, 
has won every important prize for singing in competition with 
the elementary schools of London, and they are welcome to 
another for recording the best music in my bunch—NMorley’s 
Now is the Month of Maying. Readers will remember the 
classic recording by some two hundred such boys from 
Manchester, who, trained by Gertrude Riall and accompanied 
by the Hallé Orchestra, sang Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds, 
and what a tonic it was (and indeed still is). The record under 
review is less ambitious, but I hope it will find its way into 
many classrooms pour encourager les autres. The value of 
singing for nursing correct speech (which has nothing to 
do with standardised speech) is inestimable. There is a timidity 
of attack in the Morley, but the essential rhythm is there ; the 
other songs are Cherry Ripe, Polly Oliver and A- Hunting 
We Will Go. Piano accompaniments throughout. H.M.V. 
B8201, 2s. 6d. 


To retain a passable tenor voice at the age of seventy can 
only be described, in the expression of the negro preacher, as 
a “ pheninim.” Yet here is Ben Davies in the eighth decade of 
his life singing two evergreen ballads, Clay’s I’ll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby and Clutsam’s I Know of Two Bright Eyes. 
Unfortunately the miracle is not complete, for the voice has 
lost its freshness and betrays an effort not normally required 
in these songs. There is a final falsetto in each case, but so 
long as we don’t kid ourselves that 
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Norton’s music at least should not suffer. Here is Malcolm 
McEachern (alias Mr. Jetsam) coming from one studio to 
another and singing three chunks of it. The Gaumont- 
British Orchestra, who gave us such an excellent selection 
last month, accompanies, and presumably Mr. Levy is again 
in charge. The music fits the singer like a glove, and 
McEachern’s customary descent into the bottomless pit. is 
quite in keeping. The songs are Behold (the last few bars of: 
which must be heard to be ee I am Chu Chin Chow, 
and Olive Oil. Columbia DX598, 4s 


Herbert Ernst Groh, who sings in German, has got into my 
basket this month. He sings two songs by Ropertz called 
respectively Love, For Ever I Adore You and Remembrance, 
and the similarity to Tauber is quite extraordinary. His top 
notes do not ring as true as they might and there is an 
occasional tendency to “‘ whiteness.”” A chorus joins him for 
a few moments and an orchestra accompanies. Parlophone 
R1904, 2s. 6d. 


Mischa Spoliansky has had a varied experience. In pre- 
electric days he recorded Beethoven’s No. 4 Concerto, he 
accompanied Tauber for the latter’s Winterreise album, and he 
was the pianist in the Parlophone record of the Rhapsody 
in Blue. Now he has turned his attention to the cinema, and 
this month we have two songs of his from the film “ My 
Song For You,” sung by Jan Kiepura on Parlophone RO20261 
(4s.). These are well written, but unsuited to Kiepura, who 
sounds thoroughly bored with them. Orchestral accompani- 
ments. Spoliansky has also had a hand in “ The Private Life 
of Don Juan,” a song from which is recorded by John 

Brownlee. It is called Senorita and is 





gymnastics per se have anything to do 
with art we can sit back and marvel. 
The fact, however, remains that here is 
a record by Ben Davies, and that: for 
many is ‘enough said.” Piano accom- 


SONGS 


Reviewed by RR. W. 


written in the pseudo-Spanish manner. 
The backing is Ravini’s Serenade, which 
:  CharlesKullmandidlastmonth. Frankly, 
this song is not worth duplicating in 
successive months, and it is absurd that 





paniment. Columbia DB1430, 2s. 6d. 


A newcomer is Alexander Hanna, an excellent bass-barytone, 
who on Decca F5185 (ls. 6d.) sings Sir Harold Boulton’s 
The Gentle Maiden in an arrangement by Somervell. Some 
readers may remember Sir Harold’s articles in The Music 
Lover this spring and his alarming revelations that a great 
deal of alleged Scottish traditional song is not only original 
but of comparatively recent date! I cannot praise this 
record too highly. Mr. Hanna has a beautifully produced 
voice, and he is superbly recorded. Here at last is a natural 
song record entirely free of the bugbear of over-amplification. 
I hope every student and lover of fine singing will flood the 
Decca Company with postcards in praise of this record and 
that the eternal Titterton, who is curiously absent this month, 
will now be allowed to sing and not bellow. The reverse 
contains Blackie’s Ho-Ro My Nut Brown Maiden, arranged 
by Moffat. Piano accompaniments. 


The American Richard Crooks has by now an established 
place in the English catalogue. To do this he has had to 
resort to unusual methods, which makes it the more pleasant 
to commend his choice and performance of Maude Valerie 
White’s So We'll Go No More A-Roving. Here is a thoroughly 
effective piece of writing sung by one who obviously knows 
its worth, and to complete the picture, the piano accompani- 
ment is by the eminent song-writer Frank La Forge. On 
the other hand, you will play the reverse entirely at your 
own risk. For an incredible combination of banality and 
blatancy commend me Oley Speaks’ The Prayer Perfect with 
words by James Whitcomb Riley. An orchestra heightens the 
agony and the recording would fill every corner in the Crystal 
Palace. H.M.V. DA1386, 4s. 


“Chu Chin Chow” had an uncomfortable experience on 
the screen, but Gaumont-British saw to it that Frederic 


a singer of Mr. Brownlee’s standing should 
return to the lists with such clap-trap. 
A British subject who can retain a senior position at the 
Paris Opera for a number of years should be able to make 
better records for the English market. Try again, Mr. Brown- 
lee, for we have not forgotten your King Charles! H.M.V. 
B8218, 2s. 6d. 


FROM IRELAND 


Regal-Zonophone have issued a lengthy Irish supplement: 
containing a number of songs, which I list here. Irishmen wil 
doubtless be glad to have them, but others should hear them 
first. John Griffin, accompanied by piano and flute, sings 
Pride of Mayo, Three Little Leaves of Irish Green, Kathleen 
Asthore and The Lass from Mullinger. The latter is mostly 
flute, and the player might have been named. Seamus 
O’Doherty, the only one in the bunch with a genuine tenor, 
sings Ned o’ the Hill and Limerick is Beautiful, good songs 
well sung and suavely recorded. Shaun O’Nolan has My 
Rose of Killarney and United Ireland, which is extremely 
pedestrian. These two singers have an orchestral accompani- 
ment. Irish humour is represented by Murty Rabbett in The 
Shirt I Left Behind Me, accompanied by Sullivan’s Shamrock 
Band, and by John McGettigan in another piece of chemiserie 
called My Husband’s Flannel Shirt (will no Irish woman 
sing this?), with the Three Leaf Irish Orchestra. Lastly, 
James D’Casey sings The Irish Volunteer and Pat Molloy 
and the Ass, with piano. The numbers are in the order given: 
MR1375 and 1376 (Griffin), 1378 (O’Doherty), 1385 (O’Nolan), 
1382 (Rabbett and McGettigan), and 1383 (Casey). God save 
Treland !—as Mr. Shaw Desmond is so fond of saying—and 
may you all get the right colleen ; further, if her name isn’t 
Kathleen, I’m no Irishman. 

R. W. 











TIDWORTH TATTOO RECORDS 


Three records of the 1934 Tidworth Tattoo are now issued 
by the H.M.V. Company, and comparison with the recently 
issued Aldershot Tattoo records is inevitable. The three 
Tidworth records are divided as follows: C2689—Opening 
Fanfare, Beating Tattoo, Indian Club Swinging, Land of my 
Fathers, Love, life and laughter, Infantry Drill, Advance in 
Review Order and General Salute, and Feu-de-joie. C2690— 
Torchlight Display, Grand Finale, Jerusalem (Parry), Last 
Post, The Day Thou gavest, Present Arms, and God save the 
King. B8217 (a 10-inch disc)—Selection from Fifty Years of 
Song and In a M Garden. 

Frankly, I find these records somewhat disappointing. 
They do not equal the Aldershot records 
in any way. The huge army of bandsmen 
are not as well disciplined in the matters 
of attack and release as their Aldershot 
colleagues. A goodly number of ragged 
edges are inevitable with such a large 
body of instrumentalists, but in the case 
of these records, particularly the first side 
of C2689, there are far too many. Neither 
is the recording as natural and lifelike as in the Aldershot 
records. The balance is nothing like so good. The bass drum 
on side one is very vigorously reproduced, but the sound we 
hear suggests the beating of carpets rather than the beating 
of drums. 

Moreover, to add insult to injury, the extraneous noises, 
for which no one can be blamed, instead of being amusing, 
as is often the case, are merely irritating. For instance, on 
the first side of C2689 there are some squeaks which quite 
defeat me so far as identification is concerned. They sound 
as much like an odd stroke on a poor and improperly insulated 
xylophone as anything else. And on the second side of the 
same record there are a couple of deafening noises which 
may be claps of thunder for aught I know. 

The one point on which these Tidworth records definitely 
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BRASS and MILITARY 
BANDS 
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score is the quality of the reproduction of the applause ; 
otherwise, I commend these records chiefly to serve as 
mementoes of what to many people must have been a very 
enjoyable evening. 


TWO NEW BANDS 


The Goldman Band make their debut on Decca F5175 
with Colonel Bogey and Under the Double Eagle marches. 
I do not know anything about this band, but judging by this 
record it cannot be ranked in the highest class. There is a 
good deal of breathlessness about the playing and in places 
matters degenerate into something approaching an undignified 
scramble. The recording is nothing like so good as in last 
month’s record by the “‘ Grenadiers.”’ - 

Another band entirely new to me is the 
Vancouver Kitsilano Boys’ Band which 
plays Sousa’s Triumphal March and The 
Vanished Army March on Regal-Zono- 
phone MR1398. This record is a delight- 
ful surprise. Can this really be a “‘ Boys’ 
Band”? If so, some of the: boys playing 
the instruments in the bass section of 
the band must have astonishing lungs. Sousa’s Triumphal 
March is by T. B. Boyer and, I assume, is in the nature 
of homage to the March King. I can pay it no greater 
compliment than to say that it is worthy of the great little 
man. The Vanished Army is one of Kenneth Alford’s best 
marches, though not so familiar as some of his other 
marches. The playing is astonishingly good, positively 
virtuosic in places, and the recording is also good in spite of an 
excessive reverberation due, I think, to the hall in which the 
record was made. 

My only other record is a very ordinary one. The playing 
of the Welsh Guards Band is quite good, as also is the recording 
(Imperial-Broadcast 4023), but it is high time that Military 
Church Parade was decently interred along with a few similar 
effusions. 





MORE FROM THE IRISH SUPPLEMENT 


joyous, mostly accordeon solos. How popular 
this instrument is! 












Regal-Zonophone have gone all Irish this 
month and issued a batch of genuine Irish 
records, complete with a brogue you could 
cut with a knife, and wearin’ of the green, etc. 

Some of the records are mentioned earlier 
under “Songs.” Here are the rest: 


Jimmy O’Dea and Harry O’Donovan 
have made several comedy sketches, featuring 
a Mrs. Mulligan, who may amuse Irishers, but 
does not get a smile out of me. 

Here are the six titles : 

Biddy Mulligan 
Treland’s Eye 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1369) 
Mrs. Mulligan in the Tram 
Vitamins 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1368) 
Mrs. Mulligan at the Talkies 
Mrs. Mulligan at the Telephone 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1367) 


The Flanagan Brothers will set your toes 
tapping in their banjo and accordeon duets 
(a jig and a reel). But again the comedy 
is above me, or below me, whichever way 
you look at it. 

Sarsfield Lilt 
On the Road to the Fair 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1374) 





The Leitrim Thrush 
The Bandy- Legged Mule 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1373) 


I can think of no excuse whatever for this 
next record—two songs sung by John 
McGettigan, tenor, in a harsh voice and a 
jerky style. 

Rambling Irishman 
The Irish Soldier Boy 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1381) 
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I can recommend Echoes of Ireland, a 
selection of Irish tunes played by the 
Dublin Concert Orchestra, with a light heart. 
It is by far the best of the list, and would 
interest any nationality. 

(Regal-Zonophone MR1370) 


To finish with there are six dance records— 
reels, jigs and hornpipes. All very fast and 





Frank Lee’s Tara Ceilidh Band 

Trish Reels Medley 

The Derry Hornpipe 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1386) 


James Shand 
(a) Londonderry Hornpipe 
(b) High Level Hornpipe 
Set of Jigs 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1387) 


James Shand 
(a) The Drunken Piper March 
(6) Laird of Drumblair 
(c) Deil among the Tailors 
Set of Reels 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1388) 


Sullivan’s Shamrock Band 

Heathery Breeze (reel) 

The Mouse in the Cupboard (reel) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1372) 


Joe Flanagan 

Tatter Jack Welsh (Medley of Irish Jigs) 

Dublin Lassies (Medley of Irish Reels) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1384) 


Sullivan’s Shamrock Band 

Boys of Ballanahinch (reel) 

Biddy of Sligo (jig) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1371) 
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BING, ELSIE and AL AT THEIR BEST AGAIN 


Variety in the month’s light vocal records 


Sactahe from the Shoulder 
(Brunswick 01850) 

Crosby’s usual crooning, delightful or 
nauseating, according to your tastes. Mix- 
ture as before, with accompaniment by 
Irving Aaronson’s Commanders in the style 
of a good theatre pit band. 


Ruth Etting 
With My Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming 
Were Your Ears Burning? 
(Brunswick 01829) 

The feminine counterpart to Bing Crosby, 
with the same standards of criticism. Perhaps 
a little more rhythmical and a little less 
sobstuff than Bing’s. 


Layton and Johnstone 
The Old Covered Bridge 
Night on the Water 
(Columbia DB1427) 

Pleasant but uninspired harmonising of 
two simple melodies. The sort of stuff 
which the large following of these two 
coloured artists always demands—and gets. 
A Thousand Good Nights 
Carioca 

(Columbia DB1426) 

One of the few really striking tunes of 
the season is Carioca, but it needs the usual 
rattlings and scrapings inseparable from 
rumbas to make it really effective, not mere 
unison singing. They are more at home 
in the simpler melody, and it is peculiarly 
noticeable in A Thousand Good Nights that 
these two sound better individually than 
when singing together. 

Love in Bloom 
With My Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming 
(Columbia DB1433) 

This is the best disc by the duo this month. 
My Eyes is bright and cheery, and has some 
pleasant piano solo in the middle. This is 
the type of song that they excel in. Love in 
Bloom is the sort of tune for parties with 
soft lights. 


Helen Raymond 
My Heart is Out of Work 
When a Woman Loves a Man 
(Columbia DB1434) 

Beverley Nichols turns song-writer in the 
first title and writes a smooth but not start- 
ling lyric and an adequate melody. Miss 
Raymond’s voice lacks warmth and suffers 
from a too-rapid vibrato. The piano accom- 
paniments are better than the singing. 


Stanley Holloway 
With Her Head Tucked under Her Arm 
The Beefeater 


(Columbia 12-in. DX603) 

Another pair of this ex-Co-Optimist’s 
clever character sketches. Would it be 
cavilling to say that the Shavian adjective 
is the raison d’étre of the first title ? 

The second title is better, partly because 
Stanley doesn’t sing it. Stanley can sing, 
but ‘‘ comic-voice ” singing, well amplified, 
with a thin piano accompaniment behind it, 
jars a little and libels Stanley’s vocal powers. 


These monologue records are great fun— 
until one learns when to expect the points 
of the jokes. Then one has to wait for friends 
to come round before the record can be 
played again. 


Columbia Light Opera Company 
Chu Chin Chow—Vocal Gems, Parts 1 and 2 
(Columbia 12-in. DX599) 

The melodies that are familiar to most 
of us served up once more to coincide with 
the film release of this classic Oscar Asche 
pantomime. Not very happily blended, nor 
is full opportunity taken of the supporting 
chorus’ possibilities. 

If this twenty-four inches of Frederick 
Norton are dull it is because of the complete 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Reviewed by 
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lack at any attempt at characterisation by 
the singers. The tunes seem to be no more to 
them than strings of notes. 


Elsie Carlisle 
With My Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming 
The Spring Don’t Mean a Thing 
(Decca F5173) 

Elsie is one of the earliest of the microphone 
singers and she knows every nuance of Master 
Mike. Most of the charm of her efforts lies 
in her phrasing—she is one of the few 
vocalists who do not breathe regularly after 
every four bars. 

The band accompaniments are excellent, 
but I deplore the rigidity of tempo. These 
sort of songs are better if free from the 
strictness of dance floor metronomics. 

The Spring is one of the best light vocals 
of the month. 


The Street Singer 
A Lonely Singing Fool 
Shadows on the Pavement 
(Decca F5162) 

The Street Singer has a terrific following in 
the United States, though they tell me that 
he is not so big as he was. He has been 
skilfully publicised on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The accordeon with which he is so closely 
identified is (my same informant, just back 
from America, tells me) not played by him 
at all, but “ ghosted,”’ both on the air and 
on his records. His faithful fan following 
was shocked to discover this on his vaudeville 
debut. Such is the futility of fame, for 
Tracey sings as he has always sung—more 
full-bodiedly than most, and pleasing if you 
like Pagliacci-like treatment of ‘‘ pops.’ 

My Song for You 
Gipsy Serenade 
(Decca F5187) 

The same as before. Why do singers of 

this type never change their style? Is it 





because they cannot, or because they dare 
not ? 

The Street Singer makes every song he 
sings sound alike. 


Al Bowlly 
Isle of Capri 
Judy 


(Decca F5188) 

Al has now departed to America to sing 
on a big broadcasting ‘‘ commercial.” From 
now on we can only expect such records as he 
makes over there, so let us prize this one. 
Al is one of the few who knows what this 
kind of singing is all about. 

The accompaniment is attributed to 
Monia Litter, who is a brilliant piano col- 
league of Al’s, but there is some good steel- 
guitar playing anonymously contributed. 

Capri, however, contains one of Al’s few 
lapses from intonation—on the very last 
note. Perhaps a recording flaw ? 

It is safe to say that any song bearing the 
name Carmichael (which Judy does) will be 
better than most tunes. And this one is. 
Al extracts the most from it. 

Al is so good that I am sure the Americans 
will make more fuss of him than we ever 
have. He’s a future film star. 

Excellent piano in Judy, and altogether 
the best male light vocal of the month, 


George Formby 

It's No Use Looking at Me 

You Can’t Keep a Growing Lad Down 
(Decca F5183) 

If financial returns are any criterion of 
excellence, George Formby’s would be the 
best record in the whole of this magazine. 
Son of the famous father, George junior 
packs them in all over the provinces with his 
road show and makes more money in a week 
than you and I make in a year. 

But his magic personality is lacking on 
the wax, and these are just comic songs 
incongruously accompanied by a dance 

d. 


Lupino Lane 
Shirts 
I Do Like a Little Bit of Nougat 
(Decca F5170) 

Again the incongruity of accompanying 
comic songs with a dance band. This ty 
of ditty should have a music-hall pit band 
accompaniment, with its attendant twiddley 
bits on the flute and “effects” from the 
drums. The strict rigidity of the dance 
combination spoils whatever merit there 
might be in these tunes. 

Shirts, through this very reason, is slightly 
better because it is more of a march than a 
fox-trot, and therefore does not suffer so 
much, 


Reilly and Comfort 
You Were So Charming 
Tiddleywinks 
(Decca F5180) 
This American duo is a shining example 
of the art of making a little talent go a long 
way. Neither of them can sing very well, 
and Billy Comfort’s piano playing is elemen- 
tary. But, by skilful orchestral interludes 
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and—most important—by “ treating ’’ the 
tune in different ways, they make something 
good out of way they touch. 

For this reason Charming is—charming, 
but Tiddleywinks, because it is left in its 
“* natural state,” is not so good. 


When the Nightingales are Singing 


Carolina 
(Decca F5161) 

Again the ‘“‘treatment,’’ which lifts 
Carolina out of the rut and makes you 
wonder what they are going to do to it next. 
Pure showmanship. 





Marion Harris 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Singing the Blues 

(Decca F5160) 


Something strange here. Singing the Blues 
was the title made famous by Trumbauer’s 
Orchestra some years ago, when it was 
attributed to him. 

But the point is immaterial, for Miss Harris 
does not do it justice, whose ever it is. Her 
voice is pitched too high for this style of 
singing, and some of her low notes verge 
on the extraordinary. 


Carlyle Cousins 
Feminine Fancies 
Moonlight Meanderings 
(Decca F5164) 

The Cousins (actually, two sisters and a 
friend) show that they, too, realise the 
value of good orchestral backing. The two 
medleys are an ingenious idea, the first 
being made up of famous jazz songs about 
women, Sweet Sue, etc. (which is, incidentally, 
the best on that side). 

The obverse is a collection of songs about 
the ge of which the best (and in com- 
nen different style from Sweet Sue) is 

ight and Roses. 

A pleasant disc, with plenty of variety. 


Marie Kendall 
Memories of Marie Kendall 
(Decca F5169) 

Old-time choruses, sung in the old-time 
manner, by famous old-time music-hall 
star. Not for the present generation, but 
doubtless immensely — with the people 
who were young themselves when Marie 
Kendall was the West End’s sensation. 


Sir Harry Lauder 
I’ve Something in the Bottle for the Morning 
Mr. John Mackay 
(H.M.V. 12-in. DB4027) 

When such a celebrity as Sir Harry Lauder 
makes a record, one sits up and takes a little 
notice. 

This is yet another “ personality ’’ record- 
ing, of which those who like him will say 
** Good old Harry,” whilst those who do not 
will say ‘“‘ Why the fuss?” 

Not my taste, but Americans rhapsodise 
over the patter and love the dialect. So do 
thousands of others. 


Charles (Gerry) Fitzgerald 
I’m Your Slave 
You were so Charming 
(H.M.V. B8216) 

Lew Stone’s new vocalist showing us his 
solo paces. He is Canadian, and voices like 
his abound where he comes from, but they 
are more rare this side of the Atlantic. Like 
most singers of light popular songs who hail 
from Canamerica, he has learnt the wisdom 
of varying his treatment. 

For once the usually impeccable H.M.V. 
recording is not so good. 
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Derickson and Brown 
I'll String Along With You 
Dreamy Serenade 
(H.M.V. B8215) 

Duettists who do not appeal to me, al- 
though every time I have seen them on the 
halls they have been a riotous success. They 
strike me as banal in the extreme, plus 
flashy piano technique. 


Buddy Spencer Trio 
Ivy Covered Cabin Home 
The Old Ladies’ Home 
(Panachord 25638) 

This is worthy of study. It is unbelievable 
that such dripping sentimentality could be 
the success this disc undoubtedly will be. 
Tunes, words and treatment astonishingly 
trite. 


Murgatroyd and Winterbottom 
Winter Sports 
Pets 
(Parlophone R1899) 

Ronald Frankau and Tommy Handley’s 
anonymity is wrecked by having their 
names on the label as authors of these 
sketches. 

Of all the dangerous forms of humour, 
recorded comic dialogues are least likely to 
succeed. ‘Murg and Wint,’” however, 
pull it off. Several laughs in these. 


Ronald Frankau 
Way Out in the Blue 
Shootin’ and Huntin’ and Fishin’ 
(Parlophone R1910) 

Semi-spoken songs with witty lyrics, put 
over with beautiful diction and ironical 
accentuation. Nobody does this better than 
Frankau, who has one of the best speaking 
voices ever recorded. 


Leslie Hutchinson 
For All We Know 
The Ache in My Heart 
(Parlophone R1909) 
Another personality performer whose 
recordings show the weaknesses of his vocal 
attainments. 


Minna Reverelli 
Styrian Girl 
Annamirl 
(Parlophone R1911) 
If you like yodelling, here it is done with 
extraordinary ease and many top notes, 
not all of which are in tune. 


Harry Torrani 
The Yodelling Monster 
The Yodelling Hobo 
(Regal-Zono. MR1404) 
A lot more yodelling. Mr. Torrani is more 
generous with his gifts than Miss Reverelli. 


Dennis O’Neil 
Danny Boy 
Mountains o’ Mourne 
(Regal-Zono. MR1405) 
More “Irish ” songs—again to the usual 
formula. Same remarks as for MR1377. 


Anona Winn 
Miss Otis Regrets 
I’m Hummin’, I’m Whistlin’, I’m Singin’ 
(Regal-Zono. MR1410) 

The popular radio star in a couple of good 
numbers. I do feel, however, that the first 
one absolutely shrieks for an American accent. 
The other side is brighter, but seems to 
commemorate the death of the G’s. 






Reg Bolton 
Blobbs and His Jobs ( No. 1) (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Regal- Zono. MR1403) 
Spoken comic songs of broad humour. 
Complete with “ effects.’”” Good for parties 
when things hang fire. 


The Hill-Billies 
Ole Faithful 


Take Ma Boots Off When Ah Dies 
(Regal-Zono. MR1408) 

Hill-billies—which is. sufficient to describe 
them to the initiated. Simple tunes, sung 
with simple “‘ harmonising,” and still simpler 
accompaniments of guitars, mouth-organs, 
etc. 

Monotonous unless one is a devotee of this 
kind of music. 


The Old Choristers’ Club 
Rollin’ Home 
Where the Mountains Meet the Sea 
(Regal-Zono. MR1406) 

A lot of people singing without much 
coherence or balance, but with obvious 
sincerity. 

A Little Church Around the Corner 
Chelsea Pensioners 
(Regal-Zono. MR1407) 

Still more singing en masse. By those 
listeners-in who love broadcast community 
singing these discs will be much liked. 


Leslie Holmes 
Build a Little Home 
Keep Young and Beautiful 
Rex 8265) 

Leslie struggles with the awful handicap 
of being described as having a “ Smiling 
Voice,” and survives nobly. He does this 
sort of thing well, and imparts a heartiness 
to tunes which in other hands—throats? 
—would sound anaemic. 

Leslie puts over the tune and the words 
with no nonsense ; if you want the tune and 
the words, here they are. 


; Val Rosing 
Isle of Capri 
Dearest 
(Rex 8268) 

A queer mixture—crooning and organ. 
Val quavers a bit too much for my taste. 
He used to be much better in the old Jack 
Payne days. 

And cinema organs always seem to be so 
out of place out of cinemas. 


Bob and Alf Pearson 
Little Valley in the Mountains 
Where the Mountains Meet the Sea 
(Rex 8282) 
The sort of record to buy if you want a 
particular tune. These two boys just sing 
the words together and offend no one. 


Sandy Powell 
Sandy Joins the Short-Shirts (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Rex 8286) 
Another song about shirts, this time in the 
form of a humorous sketch, with Sandy as a 
political soap-box speaker. 


Michael Regan 
A Little Church Around the Corner 


Sh d, on the P. 
(Rex 8280) 
Accordeon accompaniments seem to be 
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all the rage for vocalists, though I cannot 
think why. This one reminds me of those 
old men who sit on.street corners, before an 
indescribable instrument, and pedal frantic- 
ally to produce a strange wailing noise. 


Maurice Elwin 
Two Hearts in Waltz Time 
For Al We Know 
(Rex 8283) 
Definitely a record to possess. Well sung, 
good tunes and an efficient and unobtrusive 
accompaniment. 


Phyllis Robins 
With My Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming 
Soon 
(Rex 8284) 


The darling of the air sings these two 
numbers in that slightly childish voice of 
hers that is so attractive. She must watch 
her diction though; she almost says 
“heyes” for “eyes” at the start of the 
first title. 


Columbia Dramatic Players 
Anchored (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Columbia 12-in. DX601) 

This is a descriptive ballad of a sailing 
ship’s homeward journey, featuring Ray- 
mond Newell. The crew are happily singing 
when a storm springs up and wrecks them, 
thus giving Mr. Newell another opportunity 
to give range to his really fine voice. Good 
entertainment. 


Columbia Light Opera Company 
Comedyland (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Columbia 12-in. DX596) 

A jolly selection of popular old-time music- 
hall tunes. All well and clearly sung, so if 
you wish to polish up on your “ party ’’ song 
before Christmas, this is the record for you. 


George Barclay with Archie Alexander’s 


Blue Four 
Love in Bloom 
Straight from the Shoulder 
(Regal-Zono. MR1409) 

A tuneful record with an excellent vocalist, 
George Barclay. He is one of the few 
‘“‘crooners”’ who really live up to their 
name, and croon. 


Bands and Orchestras 


New May Fair Orchestra 
Streamline Selection (Parts 1 and 2) 
(H.M.V. 12-in. C2691) 

As polished and finished a performance as 
one would expect from this band, which has 
set itself a high standard of excellence, and 
rarely fail to live up to it. I only hope who- 
ever takes Ray Noble’s place at its head will 
be as successful—good luck to him, anyway. 

I aay | liked the neat trumpet solo 
on the 


first side, and the fiddles at the com- 


mencement of Part Two. 
Selection. Yes, Madam? (Parts 1 and 2) 
(H.M.V. 12in., C2692) 

Good fun when you have been to see the 
show to buy this and remind yourself of the 
various tunes. If you haven’t seen the show, 
it’s still worth hearing the record. 


Debroy Somers Band 
All the Latest (No. 1) (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Columbia DB1425) 
This is what the title implies, a medley of 
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the latest dance tunes—well, almost the 
latest, played in a robust style by this rather 
unwieldy orchestra. 
All the Latest (No. 2) (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Columbia DB1413) 
Same again, all very bright, with xylophone 
vocals, etc. 


The Commodore Grand Orchestra 


Love Tales (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1401) 

This medley of love songs was arranged 
by Henry Hall and played by the most 
—— cinema orchestra in the country. 
A disc for all to enjoy. 


Café Colette Orchestra 
At The Café Colette ( No. 1) (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1399) 

This is an ideal café to patronise, it is 
always so bright and cheerful there—and 
this effort is no exception to the rule. 
Plenty of noise and laughter, and, if you 
follow the entreaties of the compére and 
turn the record over, you will find yourself 
in Spain, complete with castanets. 


The Commodore Grand Orchestra 
Chu Chin Chow, Selection (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Rex 8278) 

The radio favourites again, this time on 
Rex, under the direction of Joseph Muscant. 
They swing you along in the Robbers’ March 
in a way that alone is worth the price of the 
record 


Fred Hartley and His Quintet 
A Fantasy in Blue (Parts 3 and 4) 
(Decca F5168) 

All the recording companies have requested 
that no records shall be broadcast until they 
are issued. How is it, then, that this par- 
ticular disc was heard on the air during 
the first week in September, although its 
scheduled date for issue was, I believe, 
October Ist? 

What a pity the arranger did not include 
Am I Blue? the best of all the “‘ blue”’ songs, 
to my mind. The feeble whistling on the 
second side should not have been allowed ; it 
spoils an otherwise good performance. 


Edith Lorand and Her Viennese 
Orchestra 
Spring Storms Potpourri (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Parlophone R1900) 

There is one good thing that these 
orchestras could well copy from the dance 
bands, some attempt at originality. Although 
they are playing popular music there is 
absolutely no need for them all to sound 
alike. That this can be done is proved by the 
Marek Webers and Alfredo Campolis, who 
always manage to introduce a certain 
amount of personality into their records. 


The Vienna Orchestra 
Roses of the South 
Vienna Blood 
(Regal-Zono. MR1400) 
Good old Viennese waltzes, played with 
zest by a characteristic orchestra and 
conducted by Henryk Gold. 


Jay Wilbur and His Band 
Signature Tunes (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Rex 8264) 

This is a good idea, well carried out. Not 
only have the tunes used by the various 
bands been played, but each one is an 
impression of the band itself. Harry Roy’s 
Bugle Call Rag was not quite correct, 
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though the trumpet should have been above 
the rest of the band, not with it. 


Joseph Lewis and His Orchestra 
William Tell 
Sicilian Vespers 
(Sterno 5022) 
Some lively ballet music, played with 
perfect precision and finishing with a grand 
tympani roll. 


The Salvation Army International Staff Band 
Recollections, Selection (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1395) 

These five records were all recorded at the 
Crystal Palace, on June 23rd, 1934, at the 
Salvation Army Territorial Congress and 
would chiefly interest those people who were 
unable to attend the congress and wished 
to hear it, or the actual participants who 
would, naturally, like to hear themselves. 


Orchestre Raymonde 
Dance of the Merry Mascots 


W. W. Bennett and Ernst Slaney 
The Merry Middies 
(Columbia DB1432) 

This orchestra do full justice to Ketelbey’s 
descriptive piece, one of those things you 
either like or don’t. 

The xylophone duet on the reverse, accom- 
panied by Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra, is the same kind 
of thing. Harmless light entertainment. 


Café Orchestras 


_ Marek Weber and His Orchestra 
Spring Song 
Simple Aveu 
(H.M.V. B8151) 
Two words describe this record well— 
simple and delightful. 


Tosca Selection (Parts 1 and 2) 
(H.M.V. 12-in. C2671) 
A good performance of this ever popular 
work, A disc to be played and enjoyed 
many, many times. 


The Alfredo Campoli Trio 
Violin Song 
Indian Love Call 
(Decca F5156) 
Violin, ’cello and piano, always a pleasant 
combination, make these two titles charming. 


Alfredo Campoli and His Salon Orchestra 
Love’s Last Word is Spoken 
Cuban Serenade 
(Decca F5178) 
This is Mr. Campoli’s sphere, and he is at 
his best in this. What the B.B.C. are 
pleased to call “‘ tea-time music.” 


Leslie Jeffries and the Eastbourne Grand 
Hotel Orchestra 
Song of Paradise 
Pierrette Ch érie—Valse Lente 
(Parlophone R1907) 
Nothing outstanding about this one, just 
another orchestra. 


Bravour Dance Orchestra 


The Cockchafers’ Tea Party 
Electric Girl 
(Parlophone R1913) 

Although this combination call themselves 
a dance orchestra, they do not belong to the 
dance section of this review, their material 
is strictly “light music.” A jingly, inconse- 
quential little record. 
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Pierre Fol and His Quintette of Strings 
Minuet in G 


Meditation 
(Sterno 1495) 
Beethoven’s delightful minuet deserves a 
full orchestra to do it justice, but even in 
this form its appeal is apparent. 


Mantovani and His Tipica Orchestra 


(Sterno 1496) 
Two waltzes, of the sugary variety, not 
exceptional entertainment. 


Reginald King and His Orchestra 
When the Woods are Green 
Vision 
(Sterno 1494) 

Very nice violin playing, with a competent 
accompaniment. At times the pianist is 
a little heavy, but it is not enough to spoil 
the enjoyment of the record. 


Tango Bands 


Geraldo and His Gaucho ea Orchestra 
Isle of Capri and Madonna M 
(Columbia CB781) 

Two more tangos, a little more cheery. 
This would be a useful disc to keep and pro- 
duce when someone needs a lesson in the tan- 
go. The heavily accented rhythm (even more 
so than usual) would help a beginner in the 
dance to grasp the steps. 


Poema 
Moonlight Kisses 
(Columbia CB782) 

I most willingly hand the palm for the best 
tango band to Geraldo and Co. They abso- 
lutely force you to dance. The singer is well 
in the picture, too; broken accent and 
everything. 


Robert Renard Dance Orchestra 
Far Away in the Sunny South 
Indien 
(Parlophone R1914) 
Just two more tangos, with rather less 
accordeons this time, thank you. 


The Don Sesta Gaucho Tango Band 
Santiago and Donde Estas Corazon 
(Decca F5165) 

I must now take away half the palm that 1 
awarded to Geraldo and give it to this band. 
Slightly more than half, if anything, because 
their vocalist is definitely better, and has an 
easier style of singing. 


The London Piano-Accordeon Band 
You were so Charming and :sle of Capri 
(Regal-Zono. MR1411) 

Quite a pleasant change, a good accordeon 
record. A cheerful tempo and a clear, well- 
sung vocal chorus. 


Special Combinations 
Brian Lawrence and The Quaglino Quartet 
Twenty Million Sweethearts Selection (two 
parts) 
(Decca F5184) 

Ever since this band went into variety it 
has been very popular, and deservedly so. 
Brian himself plays a stylish fiddle, and 
usually sings a good chorus, but this record 
does not show him at his best vocally. 
However, the general effect is good—buy it. 
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Len Fillis and His Novelty Orchestra 
The Music of Lullabies (Parts 
1 and 2) 


(Columbia 12-in. DX600) 
Mostly steel guitar, and very nice, too. I 
almost fell asleep when I played it, and that 
is intended to be a compliment. 


The Chapel Bells Trio 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought 
The old Rugged Cross 
(Decea F5174) 

Yes, I had one too, but it’s not for 
publication. A dreary record, played by 
piano-vibraharp, chimes and ’cello. Useful 
for removing unwanted guests. 


Chiefly Piano 


Carroll Gibbons and His Boy Friends 
If You were the Only Girl Memories (Parts 

1 and 2) 

(Columbia 12-in. DX602) 

The composer, Nat D. Ayer, presents this 
record, and it is compéred by James Dyren- 
forth. Nat D. even plays a piano intro. 
himself, just to enter into the party spirit. 

A record to play ““do you remembers” 
with. The Boy Friends have wisely kept to 
the date of the tunes in their playing, and 
not attempted to modernise them. 


Patricia Rossborough 
Streamline Selection (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Parlophone R1917) 

A very easy record to listen to and, 
incidentally, to like. Miss Rossborough has 
a good touch and a certain confidence about 
her playing that is attractive. 


Charlie Kunz 
The “Kunz” Medley ( No. 9) (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Sterno 1487) 

This delightful pianist has become one 
of the most popular figures on the air, partly 
through his medleys. He is now rapidly 
doing the same thing in the gramophone 
world. He is at his best in this particular 
one (but then each new one automatically 
becomes the best!). Anyway, hear it, and 
I’m sure you'll agree with me. 


Turner Layton 
Show Memories (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Columbia 12-in. DX595) 

A piano selection by this popular pianist 
is always welcome. But I do think that a 
double-sided twelve-inch is rather too much 
all at once. Anyway, he plays all your 
favourite tunes, so hear him. You may not 
find it too long. 


Bertha Egnos 
Whispering 


Somebody Stole My Gal 
(Imperial Broadcast 4027) 

This lady comes from South Africa, where 
she has made quite a name for herself as a 
rhythmical pianist. She will appeal to those 
who prefer their dance music ‘‘ warm” 
rather than “ hot.” 


Organs 
Reginald Dixon 
Beside the Seaside in Other Lands 
(Regal-Zono. MR1402) 

Mr. Dixon has taken this old tune, J Do 
Like to be Beside the Seaside, and arranged it 
as he thinks it would be played in various 
countries throughout the world. I think 
calling the Volga the seaside is drawing the 
long bow a little too far. 








rance Casey 
lfrid Sanderson’s Songs 


Te 
Selection of Wil, 


(H.M.V. 12-in. C2682) 

Mr. Casey playing on the organ of the 
Regent Cinema, Brighton. Some more of the 
“* good old good ones ” that even the moderns 
seem to enjoy. 


Charles D. Smart 
Japanese Lantern Dance 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 
(Imperial Broadcast 4029) 

More organ, a wonderful instrument when 
not mistreated. This is the way it should be 
played, not those dreadful ‘so-called dance 
accompaniments.’ These are the only kind 
of “ dances” an organist should play. 


Hawaiian Music 


Roy Smeck’s Trio 
Hilo March 


Ferera and Paaluhi 
Aloma 
(Rex 8270) 

The guitar is a very difficult instrument 
to record when playing close to the mike, 
one of the reasons being that the squeaks 
of the fingers on the strings can be hea 
These three ‘‘ wizards of the strings,” as 
they are called, fall into this trap at the 
start of the Hilo March. 

Vernon Dalhart sings Aloma on the reverse 
and is accompanied by more steel guitars. 


Kalua Hawaiian Players 
On Our Parting Day 
Drifting and Dreaming 
(Decea F5190) 

The guitar accompaniment to the vocal is 
too staccato, and spoils the dreamy feeling 
induced by the commencement of the record. 
The second title is the better, and the har- 
monised vocal is an improvement on the solo. 


Al Shaw and His Hawaiian Beachcombers 
Aloma and Oh! Muki, Muki Oh! 
(Regal-Zono. MR1422) 

The Hawaiian atmosphere is well pre- 
served by the steel guitars, but the singing is 
in the true British fashion, hearty, if you 
know what I mean. 


Accordeon Bands 


Billy Reid and His Accordeon Band 
Moonlight Kisses and The Prize Waltz 
(Decca ¥F5157) 

A tango, a waltz, accordeons, and a gentle- 
man whose voice blasts slightly when he 
sings. Add to that the fact that there are 
others who have done the same thing, only 
better, and save your money. 


The Jean Baptiste Accordeon Band 
Sunny Madrid 
In Aragon 
(Decea F5102) 
A full-blooded picture of the ‘Sunny 
South,” the vocalist could have had a little 
more attack, otherwise everything was jake. 


The Ten Apaches 
Lamentation d’Apache 
Les Apaches en Féte 
(Sterno 1485) 

This French accordeon ensemble depict 
two widely different moods on this disc. 
One is as cheerful as the other sad. If you 
feel you could stand ten accordions ali, at 
once, this is your choice. 
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Fletcher Henderson shows his true form on H.M.V. 


Parlophone unearth another Venuti with his Blue Four : : Claude Hopkins’ vocalist 
explains why he can’t dance :: Don Redman again on Brunswick :: Peppy rhythm 
from Billy Cotton : : More reissues of Red Nichols’ original Five Pennies 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
Harlem Madness (v by Charles Holland) 
Phantom Fantasie 

(H.M.V. B6575). 

So it is true. The eulogistic reports which 
American enthusiasts have been sending 
over about Henderson’s band are not 
exaggerations. 

But it has been left to these two new 
records to prove it. Previously, no one 
could have been blamed for doubting if 
the band were all it was cracked up to be, 
because while some of its records have 
showed flashes of brilliance the majority 
frankly misfired. 

Perhaps a good deal of the trouble was 
due to recording (I think I suggested this 
once before) and one may assume the band 
is happier with the new Victor reproduction ; 
anyway, be that as it may, the fact remains 
that with Harlem Madness and Phantom 
Fantasie Henderson lands himself right in 
the front rank and at one go vindicates both 
himself and his supporters. 

Exactly what it is that makes these new 
Hendersons so far ahead of his others is 
easier to realise in one’s mind than to put 
on to paper, because chiefly it is so much a 
matter of subtleties. 

But one factor that is obvious is that the 
material is so good. You will have to search 
through many of your best hot recordings 
before you find a grander arrangement than 
Henderson has obtained of Phantom Fantasie, 
an exotic sort of slow composition by Russ 
Morgan. Between them all, the composer, 
the arranger and the band have infused 
into this a potency that really grips. While 
it is essentially negro swing music, with 
probably no intended pretentions to be 
anything else, it has a certain strength that 
seems too good to be danced away, and I 
cannot help feeling that it would be ideal 
material if we are ever lucky enough to have 
any more of those concerts such as Ellington 
gave last year. 

Harlem Madness, in a rather faster and 
delightfully easy tempo, has perhaps not 
the same force of character, but is neverthe- 
less a fine sample of all that is conveyed by 
the words negro rhythm. One can even 
forgive the vocal for the rest of the perform- 
ance. 

You will, I am sure, be interested to know 


that Hawkins plays on both sides. Recorded 
last March, they are two of the last batch 
made .by the band just before the famous 
tenor sax man left it to come to England. 


Joe Venuti’s Blue Four (Am.) 

The Blue Room (v by Rube Bloom) 

Pretty Trix 

(Parlo. R1916). 

I thought all the Blue Four records had 
been issued, but they continue to find them. 

These two have inspired me to look through 
the Okeh back lists to see if there are any 
others waiting to shed their radiance on 
British hearths, and I find Goin’ home and 
My honey’s lovin’ arms. I doubt if we shall 
ever be given these as they are not repre- 
sentative of the combination at its best, 
but Blue Room and Preity Trix are so good 
that they might well have been put out 
before this. Venuti and Lang of course, 
Rollini, too, it seems, and on respective 
sides probably Rube Bloom and Signorelli! 
More I need hardly say—you will know what 
to expect from the many other delicious 
little morsels by similar groups under the 
same name. 


Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
I can’t dance, I’ve got ants in my pants 
(v by Fred Norman) 

Don’t let your love go wrong (v by Obie 
Alston) 
(Bruns. 01838). 

Housemaid’s knee and bats in the belfry 
I’ve heard of, but ants in one’s pants being 
a new one on me, I am not in a position to 
say with any degree of certainty whether it 
is a valid excuse for being unable to dance. 
On this record I am inclined to doubt it. 
In spite of his affliction the gentleman 
seems to be in the sprightliest of moods. 
I can find no mention of the complaint in 
the list of notifiable diseases, but I would 
warn you that it is infectious. The whole 
band seems to have caught it, and taking 
their cue from the original sufferer echo his 
proclamations (@ la Hi-de-ho) with the 





Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
N.—Negro artists. V.—vVocal refrain. 
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usual going-to-towns and such-likes. Good 
fun and good swing with a piano solo by 
Claude Hopkins. 

Your radio will already have taught you 
the tune on the other side. Here it is played 
in typical negro swing style by the band 
that had a successful season at the Cotton 
Club, which should be (and is) sufficient 
recommendation of its ability. 


Don Redman and His Orchestra 
Lonely Cabin (v by Harlan Lattimore) 
You told me but half of the story (v by 
Harlan Lattimore) 
(Bruns. 1843). 

The best thing about Lonely Cabin is 
the song. Written by Don Redman, it is 
another of those rather wistful little odes 
which the negroes love to write on their 
far-off plantation homes and which so often 
seem to have a ring of sincerity that appeals 
to one’s sentiment. As regards the per- 
formance, the band doesn’t manage to 
obtain the famous Redman style until the 
last chorus. 

The other side is not such a good number— 
it smells too strongly of Tin-pan-alley— 
but there is more of the Redman touch about 
the playing. 


7” * a 


Washboard Rhythm Kings (Am. N.) 
I'm getting sentimental over you (v) 
Something s gotta be done (v) 

(Decca F5176). 

Washboard in the title is usually a warning 
of crudeness ahead, but in this case it is a 
false alarm. ll round these are two of 
the most acceptable performances I can 
remember by a combination coming within 
what is implied by washboard category. 

The first side—in slow tempo—would 
not have been harmed by a good deal less 
vocalitis, but the lazy swing, and the 
trumpet and guitar (it may be a banjo, but 
if I said so you’d think it must be corny) 
solos are compensations. The other side is 
a little faster and better. The singing is 
more acceptable and the washboard man 
keeps your foot tapping all the time. There 
is also some more than averagely good 
piano work. 

* * *” 


Billy Cotton and His Band 

St. Louis Blues (v) ; 

The Third Tiger Rag (v) 

(Regal-Zono. MR1413). 

These may not be hot music exactly as the 
Ellington enthusiast would have it, but as 
bright stuff for the ordinary listener looking 
for something with a kick in it, they could 
hardly be bettered. ay 

The ending of St. Louis Blues suggests 
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that the arranger found himself at a sudden 
loss for a good finish. He doesn’t succeed 
in solving his problem by resorting to 
‘“doubled-up”’ tempo, but otherwise the 
orchestrations are excellent of their kind. 

Much of the success is due to Teddy Foster, 
the youngster who takes off Louis Armstrong 
vocally and+on trumpet. All the others 
also pull their weight. I thought the 
trombone player made a fine job of his part 
in The Tiger, and the brass and saxophone 
teams both showed up well in the passages 
scored to feature them. All round, a couple 
of jolly fine snappy entertainments. 

* * * 

Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Am.) 

Five Pennies Whispering 

Japanese Sandman Rockin’ Chair 

(Bruns. 01851). (Bruns. 01852). 


Allah’s Holiday Imagination 
Roses of Picardy Original Dixieland 
(Bruns. 01853). (Bruns. 01855). 


A pretty girl is like a melody 
Alice blue Gown 
(Bruns. 01854). 


Chinatown, my Chinatown 
On the Alomo 
(Bruns. 01856). 


The majority of the above are resurrections 
{again complete with personnels on the 
labels) of the later releases in the original 
Red Nichols series to add to the list of 
reissues of earlier ones which I mentioned 
in August. 

There are, however, at least a couple in 
this new batch which have never previously 
been released here. Possibly there are more, 
but, amazing as it may seem, not only I, but 
even the Brunswick people cannot tell you 
if this is so. The reason is that the American 
Brunswick record has passed through two 
or three lots of hands since it first made its 
appearance here a decade or more ago, 
and the Decca offices, which now exploit 
it, have no data from which to learn what was 
and what was not issued. I cannot help 
it, because by the time these records were 
first issued here I had already obtained 
American pressings of most of them and had 
no reason to duplicate them with English 
copies. 

Relying solely on memory I believe that 
only two—both sides of 01854—failed to 
make an earlier appearance. As you will 
probably not have heard them, I had better 
tell you a word about these. 

Alice Blue Gown, you may remember, is 
from the musical comedy “Irene,” which, 
at the Leicester Square Empire in 192? 
{dash it, if I haven’t forgotten myself) 
before it was rebuilt as a cinema, starred 
Edith Day and Pat Somerset. 

The combination (vide label) consisted of 
Red Nichols and Manny Klein, Dudley 
Fosdick (mellophone), Miff Mole, Jimmy 
Dorsey, Adrian Rollini, Carl Kress, Arthur 
Schutt and Stanley King. It is one of the 
nicest sides the Pennies made—rhythmical 
and with one of Dorsey’s best choruses. 

According to the label the same personnel 
is responsible also for A pretty girl is like 
a melody, an Irving Berlin commercial song, 
but this does not seem quite correct.* 
A sax comes in immediately after the clarinet 
solo. Dorsey could hardly have changed 
over rapidly enough to have been respon- 
sible for both. More than likely Jimmy 
plays the alto solo and someone else 
{possibly Pee-Wee Russell or Benny Goodman 
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—it is difficult to remember the styles they 
all played in those days) the clarinet passage. 

In the light of more recent ideas the 
rhythm is inclined to be slightly turgid, 
but the record has its attractive points. One 
is the first chorus, which contains some un- 
usual and effective harmonies. 
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[*Possibly some of the other personnels 
on the labels are incorrect (there was at least 
one mistake in the August batch—the 
omission of Venuti’s name), but to tell the 
truth so many records arrived at the last 
moment this month that I haven’t had time 
to play through these Nichols yet.] 





Dance Bands 





Joe Venuti on Decca, Red Nichols’ Pennies on Regal 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

There is little, if anything, in this part 
of the Brunswick list this month which could 
be called inspired. 

The records are mainly of the usual sort of 
light pleasant everyday songs and more 
conspicuous for the musicianly polish of the 
bands than for anything outstanding in the 
way of ingenuity. 


The Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) get a 
comfortable and fairly inspiring dance 
swing into I never slept a wink last night 
(v by Pee-Wee Hunt) (***) (01859) and 
are as usual tuneful in the slower melody 
Don’t let it happen again (v by Kenneth 
Sargent) (**) (01819). 


Miss Kay St. Germain sings well, and in 
managing to get a swing without much 
support in this direction from the band gains 
an extra star for The Breeze (***) by Anson 
Weeks and His Orchestra (Am.). Pete 
Fylling sings nicely in the combination’s 
version of another good melody number 
And still I do (***) on the reverse (01845). 


Ted Fio Rito and His Orchestra (Am.) do 
Crickets in the grass (v by Muzzy Marcellino) 
(**) but I preferred the coupling, A lazy day 
in the sun (v also by Mareellino) (***)— 
it seems to be a more attractive song (01837). 


Finally, there are Freddy Martin and His 
Orchestra (Am.) just playing pretty in 
Dancing on a rooftop (**) and As far as I’m 
concerned (**) (both v by Elmer Feldcamp) 
on 01842. 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

Hot Lips (**) and Jealous (v) (**) by 
Henry Busse and His Orchestra (Am. 
(CB777). 

I shall never forget the thrill I got when 
I first heard Henry Busse play Hot Lips 
with Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra at the 
London Hippodrome on their first visit to 
England about 1921. 

But things change with the passing of 
time, and while Henry Busse may still have 
a lovely tone and be even more polished in 
his playing, in the light of modern ideas his 
style sounds definitely corny. This may 
seem very unkind when said about an 
artist who was once supreme, but these old 
friends should realise that they must move 
with the times if they are to maintain their 
appeal. No one can afford to rest on his 
laurels. 

Otherwise musical performances of nice 
straightforward arrangements. 


Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
being back from their holidays, you will 
probably know all about the following: 
I’m your slave (v) (**** for a good straight- 


forward performance of a fascinating slow 
melody) and New Moon (v) (*** for another 
musicianly job with nice work by muted 
brass) on CB785, and on CB784 Ache in my 
heart (v) (***) and the waltz Remember Me 
(v) (***). All refrains are sung by Les Allen. 


Listening to one of Debroy Somers and His 
Band’s broadcasts, while they were deputising 
for Henry Hall last month, I thought they 
had greatly improved in the ways of dance 
music. Their Oh! Muki, Muki, Oh! (v) 
(***) and Every time F look at you (v) (***) 
on CB780 give me no reason to alter the 
opinion ; nevertheless, I liked best the waltzes 
You were so charming (v) (***) and The 
Prize Waltz (v) (**) on CB776. 





DECCA (ls. 6d.) 

Joe Venuti and His Orchestra (Am.) give 
us (on F5177) a new full band arrangement of 
Cheese and Crackers (****), one of the 
numbers with which (on Parlo. R3442) the 
original Venuti Blue Four started to build 
that reputation which has since become 
famous. 

It would be going too far to say that 
something (even if it is only the original 
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BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Blue Room (The) and Pretty Trix by Joe 
Venuti’s Blue Four (Parlo. R1916). 
Everybody Shuffle by Joe Venuti and His 
Orchestra (Regal-Zono. MR1419). 
Harlem Madness and Phantom Fantasie by 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 

(H.M.V. B6515). 

I can’t dance, I’ve got ants in my pants by 
Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01838). 

Lonely Cabin and You told me but half of 
the story by Don Redman and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01843). 





POPULAR HOT RHYTHM BANDS. 

St. Louis Blues and The Third r b: 
Billy Cotton and His Bae ‘ieee - 
Zono. MR1413). 





VOCAL. 


After you’ve gone and St. Louis Blues by 
Pat Hyde (Parlo. R1898). 





INSTRUMENTAL. 


Bugle call rag and Honeysuckle Rose by 
Herman Chitison (Bruns. 01847). 
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thrill) is not lost by the new and more 
conventional treatment, but even so, this 
is a fine record. Unlike the backing (Moon 
Glow, dealt with in the show and film tune 
section) this side Venuti treats as violin 
solo all through. The tempo is slightly 
slower than in the original version and 
feel that Venuti is not quite so good, but 
that is splitting hairs. 

It would hardly have been possible for the 
orchestra to have made a better job of what 
it is called upon to do. 


If you have any taste for ruambas I strongly 
urge you to get Marcella (v in Spanish) by 
Don Barreto and His Cuban Orchestra (****). 
With its flute and guitar this is one of the 
most haunting little morsels of this Spanish 
music in its more subdued vein that I have 
heard (F5163). 

On the reverse the same combination 
with its delightful singer is equally fas- 
cinating in a Cuban song (not in dance 
tempo), Lamento Negro (v) (***). 

Why does not someone bring this outfit 
to London? It would be a most attractive 
novelty and probably a big broadcasting 
success, and I think it is no farther away 
than Paris. 


Other desirable novelties are Mandolin 
Blues (***), which belies its name by being 
in very lively tempo, and a tango, Dim Light 
(v) (**), by Dave Apollon and His Orchestra, 
who have recently repeated, at the London 
Palladium, the sensational success of their 
first visit last year. 


Coupled on F5159 with Freckle Face (v) 
(**) Harry Woods and His Orchestra (Am.) 
provide a very danceable version of I wish 
I were twins (v) (***), and I would have been 
prepared to put it among the best of the 
month had I not recommended the irresistible 
record by Adrian’s Ramblers (Bruns. 01775) 


> 





the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS. 


All I do is dream of you by Jack Payne and 
His Band (Rex 8260). 

Cheese and Crackers by Joe Venuti and His 
Orchestra (Decca F5177). 

Driftin’ Tide by Ray Noble and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6511). 

Freckle Face by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6511). 

I’m your slave by The B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. CB785). 

Isle of Capri by Ray Noble and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6519). 

Kiss me, dear and You turned your head by 
Jack Jackson and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6522). 

Love in Bloom by Paul Whiteman and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6513). 

Moon Glow by Bennie Goodman and His 
Orchestra (Col. CB786). 

Marcella (rumba) by Don Barreto and His 
Cuban Orchestra (Decca F5163). 

Say It by Isham Jones and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6518). 

Something Different and Why must it be me? 

Harry Roy and His Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1897). 

With my eyes wide open by Lew Stone and 

His Band (Decca F5172). 
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in August. However, if you haven’t yet 
bought the latter and the difference of a 
shilling in price tempts you, you might do a 
lot worse then hear what Mr. Woods has to 
say. 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

More delectable records by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra. 

I have mentioned more than once the full 
rich tone of these H.M.V. Noble efforts, but 
I do not think it has ever been warmer or 
the definition better than in Freckle Face 
(v) (****) on B6512. The balance is well- 
nigh perfect all through, and with the saxo- 
phones in the first chorus it is superlative. 
What with this excellent reproduction, a 
nice arrangement, and the bright swing in 


CLASSIFICATION 


To support the brief reviews, which 
are as full as space will permit, classi- 
fication by stars is added. 

The stars refer mainly to the treat- 
ment and performance, uninfluenced 
by the degree of merit of the tune. 


One star—generally weak ; 

Two stars—just pleasantly melo- 
dious ; 

Three stars—A more interesting 
arrangement, well interpreted ; 

Four stars—unusually interesting 
orchestration. skilfully performed ; 

Five stars—an outstandingly fine 
arrangement, brilliantly interpreted. 


the first-rate playing, you will find this a 
most enjoyable record to listen or dance to. 

The only unfortunate thing is that to 
acquire this side you will have to be saddled 
also with the coupling, Little valley in the 
mountains (v) (**). This song might go well 
at a Blackpool street corner service, but it’s 
not much use as dance music. Recognising 
it as a hymn out of place, Ray Noble wisely 
does no more than treat it as such. 

However, we get back to his better things 
in Driftin’ Tide (v) (****), a haunting slow 
melody, with some very sweet playing by 
strings towards the end; and if you like 
continental tunes, you will find little to 
complain of in the popular hits of the moment, 
Isle of Capri (v) (***) and the waltz, 
Grinzing (Vv) (***), which is also finding 
favour over here, on B6511. All the refrains 
are sung by Al Bowlly. 


On the reverse of this last mentioned is 
Spellbound (v by Rudy Vallee) (***) by 
Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees 
(Am.). 


Whatever may be my usual feelings about 
sentimental slow melodies played by dance 
bands, I have to confess that I thought Say it 
(****) by Isham Jones and His Orchestra 
(Am.) (v by Joe Martin) very attractive. 
This is a tune which should bea hit, and the 
full, melodious treatment is very suitable. 
Mr. Jones certainly has a musicianly com- 
bination, as you will gather also from his 
For all we know (v by Joe Martin) (***), 
which, on the reverse, is much the same 
type of thing (B6518). 


Another melody which should be a success 
as played by Jack Jackson and His Orchestra 
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is Ache in my heart (v by Peggy Cochrane) 
(****). The excellent E.M.I. recording is 
again conspicuous here and in the coupling, 
Wedding on the air (v by Jack Jackson and 
Peggy Cochrane) (***), a peppy little song, 
treated in light comedy vein and just the 
thing if you want to take home a present for 
the kiddies. 


Though competently played, Rolling Home 
(v) (*) by Richard Himber and His Ritz 
Carlton Orchestra (Am.) and A little church 
around the corner (v) (*) by Don Bestor and 
His Orchestra (Am.) are not quite my idea 
of dance music. The former is a sort of sea 
shanty, the latter another of those things 
that would be more appropriately played on 
a church organ. 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Parlophone may expect. soaring sales 
returns from Harry Roy and His Orchestra’s 
lively display of high spirits in Twelfth St. 
Rag (***) and one of Harry’s own concoctions, 
The Roy Rag (***) (R1896), and good luck 
to them. One can forgive a lot for the sake 
of a bright life and these lads certainly make 
one feel as though they were enjoying 
themselves. 

There is plenty of pep, too, in I wish 
I were twins (v) (***) and Jungle Fever (v) 
(***) (both R1908), but of the band’s six new 
titles I liked best Something Different (v by 
Harry Roy) (****) and Why must it be me? 
(v) (****). If you care to glance at the labels 
of these last two you will note that both 
are composed by Mort Curroy, and one 
doesn’t have to be particularly clever to 
suggest that this is probably a pen name for 
Harry Roy and two of his boys, Ivor Moreton 
and Bill Currie. Anyway, these are two 
jolly good, swingy dance band tunes and 
I willingly award the records four stars, 
partly for first-rate honest-to-goodness dance 
arrangements and partly because whatever 
may . said for or against the highbrow 
musical qualities of the band it certainly 
knows how to make music one WANTS 
to dance to. 


But this can’t go on. Such manners, my 
dears. Granny would be shocked. Now 
wash your dirty hands and faces, tidy your 
hair, and come down to the drawing-room. 
If you’re good you shall hear that nice 
Mr. Ben Selven and His Orchestra play The 
Prize Waltz (v) (**) What? Can you have 
the other side, Rolling Home (v)? Oh dear! 
Well, perhaps so, It’s a song about sailors, 
and I didn’t think even Granny would call 
it really dance music. (R1915.) 


After that little outburst it might be as well 
if I got back to the job of trying to give you 
an inkling of what the month’s new records 
are like. 

The next one we come to is R1903— 
Emil Coleman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
playing I’m counting on you (v) (**) and 
So help me (v) (**). I think we might safely 
try these on Granny too, also perhaps 
Sailin’ on the Robert E. Lee (v) (*) and 
Little Japanese butterfly (*) (R1902) by 
the Bravour Dance Orchestra (German). 
These last two will make her think of those 
days when she used to do the polka in dear 
old Heidelberg. Jokes apart though, these 
last two are the last straw. How such things 
can happen in these days, even _on{jthe 
Continent, beats me. 
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REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Red Nichols and His World Famous 
Pennies! Can it be true? Yes, it is. Oh! 
happy memories, what excitement you make 
these magic words on two Regal labels 
invoke in me. What treats have you in 
store for us, you two little red and green 
circles? 

Treats? I should say so. Take another 
look, this time at the titles. The Prize 
Waltz (v) (*) on MR1390, Rollin’ Home 
(that hill-billy about sailors again?) (v) (*) 
on MR1365. Oh, Red! what a come-down, 
using you for this tin-pan-alley tripe. What 
meaning now that World Famous they have 
so pretentiously tacked on to your noble 
name. And I thought you might have been 
staging a great come back. Oh, Red! 


The couplings are respectively a rumba, 
My Shawl (v) (**) by nm Lane and His 
Orchestra (Am.) and Night on the desert (v) (*) 
by Ted Hanson and His Normandie Orchestra 
(Am.)}—but what does it matter ? 


But fate is kind and there are compensa- 
tions for everything. 

Joe Venuti and His Orchestra (Am.) are 
also in this list. 

There is no ballyhoo about world famous. 
They deliver the goods instead. On MR1419 
they play Benny Carter’s Everybody Shuffle 
(****)—and how they play it! Venuti just 
as he used to be in Blue Four days, and what 
a band with him! 

Really the record ought to be among the 
hot ones, but it has proved so popular that 
everybody has been borrowing it, and by 
the time the last party returned it, that 
section had gone to press. 


Seott Wood and His Orchestra have gone 
all Micky Mouse with At the Court of Old 
King Cole (v) (***) (MR1415). The result 
will be greatly enjoyed by the kiddies, and 
I think you older folk will also get a kick 
out of it. The Twelve Corona Babes are 
responsible for all the vocal parts, and 
I got a real thrill hearing these youngsters 
singing. It wasn’t only the youthfulness of 
their voices; they do their job with the 
confidence of old stagers and work up a fine 
climax at the end. 


In more conventional vein the orchestras 
of Vincent Lopez (Am.) and Sid Peltyn (Am.) 
play respectively So help me (v) (**) and 
Freckle Face (v) (**) on MR1391, and on 
MRI1418 


Joe Loss and His Band complete the list 
with Shadows on the pavement (v) (**) and 
The Lollypop Major (v) (**). 





REX (ls.) 

Two American orchestras whose names are 
new to me are features of the latest Rex list. 

Frank Luther and His Orchestra give us 
Spellbound (v) (**) and Charlie Davis and His 
Orehestra Rollin’ Home (v) (**) (both 8266). 
I prefer the former. For one thing Spellbound 
is the better of the two titles. The first chorus 
is played in that neat, short way which the 
Casa Loma and Carolina Club units have been 
featuring recently, and all round Mr. Luther’s 
boys are very little way behind either of these 
two exceptionally efficient combinations. 


Two more samples of Jay Wilbur and His 
Band’s workmanlike ormanceg are found 
in /’m your slave (v) (**) and New Moon (v) 
(**) on 8276. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


STERNO (1s. 6d.) 

Teddy Joyce and His Dance Music failed to 
impress me when I heard them at the London 
Palladium recently. They seemed short of 
outstanding soloists, the ensemble was rough 
and the whole outfit seemed too big and 
unwieldy. 

But in the recording studio they are a rather 
different proposition. They seem to have a 
good deal more polish and to be altogether 
happier with the straightforward dance 
arrangements than the stage orchestrations, 
which at the best were just flashy. 

Their new titles are Freckle Face (v) (**) 
and For all we know (v) (**) on 1493, and on 
1492 New Moon (v) (**) and Isle of Capri (v) 
(***). The latter, treated as a so-called tango 
fox-trot, gets its extra star mainly for a 
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score that is at least unusual. The arranger 
not only seems to know how continental 
bands play, but possesses a sense of humour. 

It is a pity the band has to record with 
tuba. String bass, when properly reproduced, 
is so much lighter and more rhythmical. 


Billy Merrin and His Commanders, typical 
Palais band and very popular in the Midlands, 
are responsible for the following eight titles : 
When a woman loves a man (v) (**) and 
Dearest (v) (**) on 1484; Rollin’ Home (v) 
(*) and the waltz When the mountains meet 
the sea (v) (*) on 1490 ; Remember me (v) (**) 
and the tango One summer night (v) (***) on 
1491; and on 1498 two waltzes, The Prize 
Waltz (v) (*) and What good is the good in 
good-bye ? (v) (**). 





Instrumental 


New Negro Wizard of the 
Ivories 


EET Herman Chitison, who makes 
Me recording debut in the country 

on Bruns. 01847 playing Fats 

Waller’s Honeysuckle Rose and 
Bugle call rag. 

Chitison is an American negro now playing 
in Paris (where these records were made) 
with Willie Lewis’ band at Chez Florence, 
a night dive for such as can afford its 
exclusive luxuries. In earlier days he worked 
a double act with a well-known coloured 
banjoist, Banjo Ike. 

He is likely to create a sensation in hot 
music circles. With a touch that might do 
justice to Chopin and a technique that 
makes one gasp, he plays his clever trans- 
criptions with a true negro swing—at least 
he plays Honeysuckle Rose like that ; Bugle 
call rag he takes at such a pace that swing 
in the true sense is almost impossible ; 
nevertheless one has to marvel at it if only 
as another fantastic display of nimble- 
fingery. 


Two Continental pianists, Depiane and 
Rossi, play duets on two pianos of their own 
compositions—College Stomp and Rhythm 
’n Riffe—on Bruns. 01846. 

Technically, these two artists are brilliant. 
They were, I believe, straight exponents 
who took a sudden liking to rhythm—you 
know, the old, old story. The only trouble 
is that their liking didn’t go so far as to 
show them what it was all about, and for all 
their technique and legitimate training they 
can only be classed (in their new field) as 
just{a couple more would-be jazz merchants. 





Pat Hyde Again 


HE only vocal records for this 

section are Pat Hyde’s latest— 

After you've gone and Handy’s 

almost classic St. Louis Blues 
(Parlo. R1898)—with accompaniments by 
an orchestra just got together by yours 
blushingly. 


I say blushingly because there is really 
something to blush about—the pleasure 
of having one’s name associated with a 
support for which any singer might be 
grateful. I can say this without immodesty, 
because really I did very little. The credit is 
entirely due to the boys—Mick Lewis 
(clarinet) of Syd Lipton’s band ; “ Frenchie ”’ 
Sartell (trumpet), Bert Thomas (guitar) and 
Don Stuteley (bass) of Howard Jacob’s 
Orchestra ; Cliff Timms (violin) of my small 
band at the Gargoyle Club; and very 
particularly Arthur Young the pianist. 
Everything sounds so interestedly unex- 
pected and yet so right and satisfying. 

But with all this about the accompani- 
ments I am forgetting the main point, 
Pat herself. Still, perhaps it doesn’t matter. 
A grand little singer, perhaps the best 
stylist in the country, Pat’s work is quite 
as capable of speaking for itself from these 
records as it has been from all her others. 
If you think I am prejudiced, get the disc 
and judge for yourself. 
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Show and Film Tunes 


The GRAMOPHONE 


First dance records of songs from 
** Blackbirds of 1934,” C. B. Cochran’s “ Streamline,” 
Gracie Fields’ new film, “ Sing As We Go,” and the latest popular hits “Love in 
bloom” ( from “ She Loves Me Not”) and “ With my eyes wide open” (from “ Thank 
Your Stars’) 


Blackbirds of 1934 

Space no longer enables me to tell you 
much about the shows and films from which 
these records come, but I must take a line 
to advise you to see, if possible, this quick-fire 
Negro song and dance extravaganza which 
Lew Leslie has sent from New. York to the 
London Coliseum. 

Everything about it is good. The dancing 
is superlative. Whether you are particular! 
partial to Negro artists or not, you wil 
enjoy the verve and rhythm of the chorus 
of Negro girls, in their exotic settings and 
costumes. Then there is Valaida, who sings, 
dances, plays the trumpet and conducts an 
original version of the Rhapsody in Blue, 
parts of which are for the first time presented 
vocally. She is a star equal to Florence Mills. 
The Four Cobs, who dance to their own 
accompaniment provided by the slickest of 
swing drummers, are another of the major 
attractions. 


Moon Glow. 
**Bestor’s (Don) Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6517). 











****Goodman’s (Benny) Orch. (Am.) (Col. 
CB786). 
***Venuti’s (J.) Orch. (Am.) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1419—with Everybody Shuffle). 
Perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say 
that this is one of the most pleasant little 
/} morsels of melody going about at the 
foment. 


Don Bestor gives it the most commercial 
ft these three treatments and the record 
has its nice moments—notably the vocal 
refrain by a little lady with a voice one can 
listen to and at the same time more than 
pretentions to style, and some nice work by 
clarinet. 

Venuti, too, keeps to conventional lines. 
The record is very tuneful and musicianly, 
| but otherwise perhaps a little disappointing 

when one remembers who Venuti is, and it is 
left to Benny Goodman to supply the per- 
formance that will appeal to the discriminat- 
ing taste. 

His record provides just that touch which 
separates the craftsman from the skilled 
artisan. The little gem of a piano solo is 
worthy of Hines. Bennie is his usual attrac- 

tive self on his clarinet. 


Your Mother’s Son-in-law. 
} ***Goodman’s (Benny) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Col. CB786). 

The same Goodman touch, this time in a 
livglier number that dancers will find a real 
ingMration. If you liked Ethel Waters in 
h nd Birmingham Bertha (Col. 5534) 


you will revel in the vocalist here. 
* * * 


Cagolina 
Cafolina. 

***Casa Loma Orch. (Am.) (v) by Connie 
Boswell) (Bruns. 01819—with Don’t 
let it happen again). 

A comely new cousin for the Georgia on 





my mind family, neatly and tastefully 
dressed by that always efficient modiste 
Casa Loma. 


* * * 


Cotton Club Parade 
As long as I live (see p. 104 Aug. and p. 150 
Se 


pt.). 
*Williams’ (Clarence) Orch. (Am. N.) 
(v) (Winner W142). 

Those who remember Clarence Williams’ 
Washboard, Jug and such-like bands which 
graced the American Okeh catalogues, and 
were I believe presented occasionally in the 
Parlophone lists round about 1926 and 1927, 
will find a combination that is still recog- 
nisable even if it has within its limits managed 
to progress. The Washboard remains in the 
rhythm department, and if the typical 
clarinet is not quite so typical, he is never- 
theless still there. The record is better to 
dance than to listen to—as these race 
bands so often are. 


IU Wind (see p. 104 Aug.). 
**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v by Billy Scott- 
Coomber) (Rex 8260). 
*Williams’ (Clarence) Orch. (Am. N.) 
(v) (Winner W142). 


* « * 


Evergreen 
Over my shoulder (see p. 104 Aug.). 
When you've got a little springtime in your 
heart (see p. 104 Aug.). 
**Loss’ (Joe) Band (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1417). 

I have not heard Joe Loss’ band in the 
flesh since it transferred to the Charing Cross 
Road Astoria Salon de Danse, but one of the 
things I liked about it when it was at the 
Kit-Cat was that it always entered into the 
spirit of dance music. Whatever other 
shortcomings there may be in these records, 
this undeniable attribute is still apparent 
in Over my shoulder. 


* * *” 


Glamour 


Heaven on earth. 

***Gibbons’ (Carroll) Savoy Orpheans (v 
by Harry Bentley) (Col. CB775). 

A prepossessing little song, attractively 
arranged and played with unusually good 
musicianship. The tone and balance of the 





Unless otherwise stated the comping are also 
show or film tunes, and are dealt with in this section 
under their respective titles. Where the coupling 
is not a show or film tune its title is given with 
that of the first side, and except where otherwise 
stated is by the same artists. 

‘the number(s) and date(s) after a title are 
those of the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention of previously released records of the tune 
is made, here no such number or date is given 
it may be taken that the records mentioned this 
month are the first of the title to be released. 

t Received too late for further mention. 

Prices—Brunswick, 2s. 6d.; Columbia, 2s. 6d. 
Decea, 1s. 6d.; Edison Bell (gold label), 1s. 6d. 
Edison Bell Winner (W series), 1s.; H.M.V. 
2s. 6d.; Panachord, 1s. 6d.; Parlophone, 2s. 6d. 
Regal-Zonophone, 1s, 6d. ; Rex, 1s. ; Sterno, 1s. 6d. 
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sections—particularly the brass—and the 
ensemble are most commendable. All in all, 
the Orpheans may not be an exciting band, 
but there is something very pleasant about 
the easy, tasteful way they are playing these 
days. Carroll is featured in a piano solo 
which is in keeping with the general scheme, 
and in addition there is an equally pleasing 


passage of piano duet. 
* * « 


Hollywood Party 
I've had my moments (see p. 65 July, p. 105 
Aug., and p. 150 Sept.). 
***Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Zono, 
MR1414). 

*Hamilton’s (Paul) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W.138—with Easy come, 
easy go). 

The Regal is a concert, not a dance ar- 
rangement. I apologise for mentioning it 
here, but it is too late to get the disc to the 
appropriate reviewer. 

Of its kind, it is a really good piece of work, 
The orchestration is well conceived and 
interesting. The passage by the unaccom- 
panied saxophone section is cleverly devised 
and more than capably performed, and the 
record is worth getting for it alone. 

I think there are many who would like 
more interpretations on these lines, provided 
they were as good as this, but it would be 
well to label them with (and include in the 
supplement) a suitably. descriptive formula. 
The mere omission (as here) of the word 
‘“ fox-trot”’ is hardly enough to convey 
without hearing the performance that it is 
not a conventional dance treatment—at any 
rate it failed to do so to the clerk in our office 
who sorts the records and is always on the 
look-out for traps like this. 

The Winner is competently played but 
rather tame. 

* * * 


Many Happy Returns 
Fare thee well (see p. 151 Sept.). 
Sweetest music this side of Heaven (The) 
(see p. 151 Sept.). 
**Robbins’ (Sam) Hotel McAlpin Orch. 
(Am.) (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1389). 
Hardly of any particular significance, but 
not displeasing to listen to—that is, except 
for the vocal refrain in Fare thee well, which 
ought to be an indictable offence. 


* * *” 


Murder at the Vanities 
Cocktails for two (see p. 65 July and 105 Aug.). 
***Gibbons’ (Carroll) Savoy Orpheans 
(v by Harry Bentley) (Col. CB775). 
**Kunz’s Casani Club Orch. (v by Harry 
Bentley) (Sterno 1489—with The 
wedding on the air). 

The same remarks apply to the Columbia 
as I have given for the coupling, Heaven 
on earth from “ Glamour.” The Sterno is 
the same type of performance and very 
nearly as good. 


* * * 


My Song for You 
M ‘or you. 
Bon yh Sweet Music (v) (Col. CB783 
—with Just a poor street singer). 
Rather sugary, but the orchestra is 
certainly well groomed. It is a treat to 
hear such a sweet sub-tone clarinet. 
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Sadie McKee 
All I do is dream of you (see p. 151 Sept.). 

**B.B.C. (Hall’s) Dance Orch. (v by 

Les Allen) (Col. CB779). 
*Ferdinando’s (Angelo) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1356). 

**Joyce’s (Teddy) Dance Music (v) 
(Sterno 1483—with I never had a 
chance)t 

***Payne’s (Jack) Band (v by Jack Payne) 

(Rex 8260). 

My vote goes to Jack Payne for providing 
the brightest of the interpretations. Parts 
of the performance have a tendency to 
le hot. There is a really good sax solo, and 
a last chorus with a kick in it ends up by no 
means the worst arrangement I have ever 
heard. 

In the Columbia is one of the first solos 
Bert Read has taken in a record by the 
B.B.C. orchestra. It is sadly disappointing. 
Are we to have another fine artist ruined 
by attempts to make him what some mis- 
takenly believe to be commercial? 

The melody of oe of this song— 
particularly where the title words occur— 
is very polka-ish, and a trap for the unwary 
to descend to a jazzy te-tum-tum-tum 
thythm. Henry Hall managed to get over 
the pit with only one leg falling in. Angelo 
{no relation to Michael) was not so fortunate. 


» * * 


She Loves Me Not 
I’m hummin’—I'm whistlin’—I’m singin’. 
**Roy’s (H.) Orch. (v) (Parlo R1918— 
with Oh! baby, baby). 
A medium tempo straightforward dance 
performance in the well-known normal 
Roysian vein. 


Love in bloom. 

**B.B.C. (Hall’s) Dance Orch. (v by Les 
Allen) (Col. CB778). 

***Club Carolina Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
Bob Allen) (Bruns. 01840). 

**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1414). 

**Kunz’s Casani Club Orch. (v by Dawn 
—_ and Harry Bentley) (Sterno 
1488). 

***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F5158). 

****Whiteman’s (Paul) Orch. (Am.) (v 
by Jack Fulton) (H.M.V. B6513— 
po The Breeze by King’s (H.) 


h.). 
**Wilbur’s (Jay) Band (v) (Rex 8275)+ 

In this we come to the song which may be 
looked upon as the month’s big hit. In the 
light sentimental ballad category it is not 
unworthy of the quick popularity it has 
achieved. 

There is really little to say about the 
records. You know the way they treat these 
“ straight’ melodies—just musically, to 
appeal to the popular taste—and while 
there is some very tuneful playing, there is 
little unusual enough to call for comment. 

Paul Whiteman’s record is no less con- 
ventional than the rest; good of its kind, 
but hardly worth its four stars, which are 
given more by way of comparison. The 
Brunswick, with its flutes, is very suave and 
polished, so is the Decca, but both lack the 
brightness of tone and clarity of treatment 
of the H.M.V. 

The soprano who shares vocal parts with 
a male partner would be out of place even 
if she were good of her kind, and cost Billy 
Cotton a star. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Straight from the shoulder. 
***Club Carolina Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
Skinny Ennis) (Bruns. 01840). 
***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F5158). 

***Wilbur’s (Jay) Band (v) (Rex 8275). 

Although all three merit the same number 
of stars, that is not to say that the records 
are similar. In fact, I doubt if one could get 
three essentially “melody ” interpretations 
more unalike. The Brunswick may at first 
seem little more than a rather sugary 
Lombardoish concoction, but a second 
hearing will soon show a neatness of per- 
formance—particularly in the saxophone 
section work—that at times amounts almost 
to subtlety. 

Lew Stone uses a different technique. His 
treatment, like the Rex, is rather bolder. 
Which of these two opposites you prefer 
is a matter of personal taste. 


* * * 


Sing As We Go 
Love (Waltz). 
***B.B.C. (Hall’s) Dance Orch. (v by Les 
Allen) (Col. CB779). 

**Brown’s (Bobby) Accordeon Band (v) 
(Winner W143—with The Prize 
Waliz). 

****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v by Al Bowlly) 
(H.M.V. 6514). 
***Wilbur’s (Jay) Band (v) (Rex 8263). 
“Sing as we go” is, of course, the new 
Gracie Fields picture and Love is its chief 
song. It will be a hit if only because Gracie 
sings it. The stars will tell you all you need 
to know of these records. 


Sing as we go (6/8 one-step). 
**Wilbur’s (Jay) Band (v) (Rex 8263). 

***Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v by Al Bowlly) 

(H.M.V. B6514). 

You may think what you like about 
six-eights as music to dance to, but that is 
hardly a valid reason why dance bands 
should not play them, particularly when 
they get the exhilarating march swing that 
Ray Noble does. The record is also another 
instance of that perfection of balance which 
makes the orchestra sound so full, rich and 
warm. 

The Rex also is a spirited offering. 


* * * 


Spy 13 
Sleepy head (see p. 151 Sept.). 
*Jackson’s (Eddie) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner 139—with Don’t let it happen 


again). 

**Lopez’ (Vincent) St. Regis Hotel Orch. 
(Am.) (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1366— 
with The Breeze by Trini’s (Anthony) 
Village Barn Orch.). 

Lopez gave us a rather nice arrangement 
last month of Spellbound and I was hoping 
it might be an indication that he was going 
to make a feature of more interesting 
orchestrations. But he hasn’t followed it 
up, at any rate not in Sleepy head ; thus the 
record has to go among the just ordinaries, 
with a drummer who is much too keen on 
letting one hear his ideas on the subject. 
The best part is the vocal refrain by a young 
lady who has learnt at least a few of the 
negro singers’ more obvious little tricks and 
mannerisms. 

The Village Barn Orchestra on the reverse 
isn’t quite what we take these things to 
mean, and presumably gets its name from 
that Chelsea of New York, Greenwich 
Village. It is another just moderate pro- 
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position, its best point being a rhythm with 
a certain dance urge. 

The Winner is played with polish, but 
rather tame on the whole. 

a * * 

Streamline 
Kiss me, dear. 
You turned your head. 

***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v by Denny Dennis 
and Sid Buckman respectively) (Decca 
F5197) 

****Jackson’s (Jack) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. 
B6522 


Quick work! The tunes (by Vivian 
Ellis) from Charlie Cochran’s new revue 
already—and nice records too. 

Good straightforward arrangements, played 
very competently with a nice dance swing 
aided by good toned, clean reproduction 
are features of the H.M.V. 

Roy Fox introduces two additional songs 
from the same production—ZI will and Other 
people’s babies. His Kiss me, dear fails on 
comparison with Jack Jackson’s from being 
rather theatrical. j 

* * * 


Thank Your Stars 
Do I love you? 
**Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
George Beuler) (Bruns. 01844). 
Reisman’s usual polite hotel music. 


With my eyes wide open I’m dreaming. 
***B.B.C. (Hall’s) Dance Orch. (v by Les 
Allen) (Col. CB778). 
**Hanson’s (Ted) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1356). 
***Jones’ (Isham) Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
17 


B6517). 
*Kunz’s Casani Club Orch. (v by Dawn 
Davis) (Sterno 1488). 

***Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Rex 8274— 

with The Prize Waltz).t 

***Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v by 

George Beuler) (Bruns. 01844). 
****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F5172—with Rollin’ home). 

Henry Hall and Leo Reisman both have 
good arrangements, mainly featuring the 
full ensemble, and no one could say the 
records were not musical, but I think Lew 
Stone beats them. The solo trombone tone 
(Lew Davis) is really lovely in the first chorus, 
and the sweetest of saxophones are heard 
behind Al Bowlly’s singing. Original and 
attractive harmonies enhance a last chorus 
which is made even more interesting by the 
celeste effects. 

Isham Jones’ combination plays skilfully 
but the arrangement does not appeal to me 
so strongly. Ted Hanson handles the job 
rather forcefully for the type of number, and 
while the scoring of the last chorus may be 
reasonably clever in its way, it hardly seems 
suitable for the occasion. 

Charlie Kunz is again becalmed in a too 
slow tempo and the sails only flap. 


*” * * 


Twenty Million Sweethearts 
I'll string along with you (see p. 152 Sept.). 

**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Rex 8261— 

with Little valley in the mountains). 

***Wood’s (Scott) Orch. (v by Harry 

Bentley) (Regal-Zono. MR1416—with 
Little valley in the mountains). 

Both good in their way, but the Scott 
Wood touch is just that little bit more 
artistic. 

Epear Jackson. 


~~ 
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In Memory of a 
Tragic Artist 


The GRAMOPHONE 


by Roger 
Wimbush 


RAIE DA COSTA 


T is no idle cliché to say that in the 

death of Raie da Costa the gramo- 

phone has lost a significant figure, 
and those musicians who only saw in 
her an artist gone wrong, as well as the 
enthusiasts of ‘popular rhythmic 
music’? who smiled at her arpeggios 
and inability to maintain the required 
rigidity of tempo, will mourn her 
passing. 

Raie da Costa’s artistic career was 
essentially tragic, and her death at the 
age of 28 only deepens the conception. 

Born in South Africa, and originally 
intended for the ballet, a serious fall 
prevented her from dancing and she 
turned to the piano. Like Myra Hess, 
she was a disciple of the Matthay 
method, and it was not long before she 
was playing concertos with the Cape 
Town Symphony Orchestra under 
Leslie Heward, who has since succeeded 
Dr. Boult at Birmingham. This period 
culminated in a presentation to the 
Earl and Countess of Athlone, and it 
was with high hopes that she sailed for 
England. 

But further set-backs seemed to 
raise an impregnable barrier, for, as so 
often happens, recitals and a brilliant 
Press failed to bring the necessary 
engagements, and it was with a feeling 
of despair that she turned to jazz. A 
temporary success came with a song 
called When I say good-bye to you, 
which was recorded by Layton and 
Johnstone on the back of their cele- 
brated version of Poor Poppa. 

Then, almost accidentally, the great 
romance began. 


An artist, but. . .? 

Being granted an audition at the 
Parlophone studios, she played a 
Spanish dance by (I think) Falla. The 
recording manager realised at once 
that he was in the presence of an 
artist, but—: an unknown name and 
of little marketable value. Jazz was 
casually suggested ; jazz was played 
and the contract was signed. The 
absolute nature of this conquest was 
shown by the initial issue of three 
records in the same bulletin. This 
was followed by heavy publicity and 
regular recordings, until the transfer 
to H.M.V. and the entry into thousands 
of English homes. 

Yet, behind such colossal success, the 
note of tragedy persisted, and there is a 
lesson to be learnt from this meteoric 
career. Raie da Costa was never a 
jazz pianist in the “‘ Jacksonian ”’ sense 
ofthe term. Circumstances had driven 
her into a field with which she 





had little natural sympathy, and 
although she grew to enjoy it, her 
persistent use of a concert tech- 
nique was a serious limitation to 
that ‘‘swing”’’ style which is the 
essential criterion of the more 
advanced jazzists. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
this technique was unsurpassed by any 
woman pianist of our time, and it was 
a tragedy that she was never allowed 
to exploit it in its proper sphere. She 
became essentially a recording artist, 
and it is a significant comment on the 
conditions governing the world of 
modern entertainment that, in the 
whole course of her recording career, 
she only made a single appearance in a 
London concert hall, playing at Queen’s 
Hall in a programme with such artists 
as Betty Bannerman, Keith Falkner 
and Percy Manchester. This unfor- 
tunate stranglehold of the microphone 
prompted The Times to sub-head its 
obituary notice ‘‘ Wireless Syncopated 
Pianist,”” which in any case was 
grotesque, as her wireless recitals were 
comparatively infrequent and unim- 
portant. In fact, her only memorable 
performance in this sphere was in the 
Franck Variations for Piano and 
Orchestra ! 


Inspiration of a mother 


It has been officially stated that 
Raie da Costa died following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, but a short time 
ago came perhaps the greatest tragedy 
of all, from which I doubt if she ever 
fully recovered ; this was the death of 
her mother. I hope that this reference 
will not be construed as an abuse of 
friendship, because to those who knew 
her it was impossible to think of Miss 
da Costa without that monument of 
strength in love which formed her 
whole inspiration and which gave an 
unflagging urge to so frail and delicate 
a body. 

The inseparable union of this rela- 
tionship was vividly brought home to 
me after Mrs. da Costa’s death in a 
letter of unspeakable beauty.. Here 
is just one example of her indomitable 
confidence. Some readers may remem- 
ber a curious National Sunday League 
concert at the Palladium, when Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent conducted Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, and Mr. 
Emanuel Starkey directed Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue with Miss da Costa 
as soloist. She had already played in 
this work for the Dolin Ballet at the 
Coliseum and was its finest exponent 
in this country. I remember one 
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evening at the flat trying to persuade 
Mr. Streeton of the Gramophone 
Company to record her in this with 
Hylton before the latter went over to 
Decca—but on this occasion she broke 
down three times at the same place 
after re-starts. Afterwards in her 
room I attempted comforting words 
of how Cortot had failed with Beecham 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto; but 
Mrs. da Costa was jubilant in the fact 
that such is the fate of all great artists, 
and almost suggested that this was her 
daughter’s crowning achievement. 


We let her down 

And now the show is over; the last 
record has been made, and the familiar 
Bluthner is closed for ever. My 
purpose in this sketchy tribute is to 
show that the ‘‘ vamping”’ da Costa 
of the gramophone was not the whole 
truth. Of her many critics, to whom I 
myself was a recent recruit, one can 
only say that it was we who let her 
down by failing to recognise the genuine 
artist who would occasionally flash out 
from the soothing warmth of medio- 
crity. Her three non-jazz recordings 
were passed over almost without 
mention, and if ever anyone should 
want a cudgel for attacking critics, who 
chafe at the public for not recognising 
the talent which they themselves will 
not lift a finger to support, the fate of 
these recordings should be sufficient. 
But Raie would have hated recrimina- 
tions, and despite what may justly be 
called ‘‘ The Strange Case of Miss da 
Costa,” there is not one who will not 
mourn the passing of a lady whe 
brought such genuine pleasure to so 
many of us. 





Technical Talk 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF 


j i the number of inquiries—serious 
and casual—that we receive is any 
index to the state of the public mind, 
then there has been a remarkable 
increase of interest in television lately. 
People seem to think that a full 
agasure of television will be upon us 
ore anyone has time to turn round, 
and that in consequence most of the 
modern radio receivers will shortly 
become obsolete. Such an idea is quite 
absurd. Anyone who buys a radio- 
gramophone now may be assured that 
at any rate television developments 
will not make it obsolete. 

Although accurate and completely 
up-to-date information is hard to 
come by, yet it is at least clear that 
anything approaching a satisfactory 
television service is still a long way off. 
It is very much nearer, it is true, than 
it was two years ago. But there are 
many practical difficulties still to be 
overcome. 


Practical Difficulties 


The reasons for the delay can 
easily be appreciated. A_ television 
picture is built up, like a line process 
block, from a series of fine lines of 
varying light and shade. The more 
lines there are to the inch the better 
the picture. Hitherto the B.B.C. 
transmission has had only thirty lines, 
and this is quite inadequate to give 
good definition. Experiments by the 
R.C.A. have shown that to get a 
picture as clear as a good photograph 
400 lines to the inch are necessary, 
though reasonably good definition can 
be secured with 200. 

Now the more lines to the inch that 
are transmitted the wider is the fre- 
quency band required and the more 
space the transmission takes up in the 
ether. At present broadcasting stations 
are allotted frequencies 9 kilocycles 
apart, and interference is experienced 
if the range of reproduction extends 
over more than half that separation— 
say, more than about 5 kilocycles. 
For reasonably good definition in 
television a frequency range of at 
least fifty times as much is required. 
For this purpose, resistance-capacity 
amplifiers have been designed with a 
sensibly flat characteristic up to a 
million cycles per second, and to 
operate these satisfactorily a separation 
between stations of 2,000 kilocycles 
may be required. 

It is clear, then, that television trans- 
mitters cannot be accommodated in 
the ordinary broadcast band. 
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Recent research has therefore been 
directed to the short waves in the 
region of 5 to 10 metres. A little 
simple arithmetic will indicate why 
this region is promising. 

200 metres = 1,500 kilocycles.* 

250 metres = 1,200 kilocycles. 

Difference for 50 metres=300 kilo- 
cycles. 

5 metres = 60,000 kilocycles. 

10 metres = 30,000 kilocycles. 

Difference for 5 metres = 30,000 kilo- 
cycles. 

6 metres = 50,000 kilocycles. 

Difference of 1 metre between 5 and 6 
= 10,000 kilocycles. 

Obviously there is plenty of space 
here. 


Short Wave Reception 

Now anyone who has experimented 
with short-wave reception will realise 
how tricky it is. Quite tiny alterations 
in the various circuit elements are 
sufficient to make big differences in 
the tuning of the receiver. Reliable 
commercial receivers even on_ the 
50-metre wave-band are only just 
becoming possible, and the 5-metre 
region is a hundred times more tricky. 
Still, progress is being made at a very 
fast rate and the news that in Germany 
Fernseh, Loewe and Von Ardenne 
have produced a commercial receiver 
for 5 metres is at least an indication 
that the problem is well on the way 
towards solution. All that has been 
done in that direction in this country 
will not be clear until after the P.M.G.’s 
committee has reported, but one 
would be surprised if the progress 
made by Baird and E.M.I. is not at 
least equal to that made in Germany. 

Apart from this question of reception, 
however, there are several problems 
in regard to transmission. For some 
time the problems of scanning and 
synchronisation were troublesome. 
With the adoption of the system under 
which a photographic film is taken and 
the film is then scanned many of the 
difficulties seem to have been over- 
come. There is a time-lag, of course, 
but one hears that this can now be 
reduced to about 7 seconds. The 
development of the Iconoscope—the 
cathode-ray tube which has a multitude 
of little photo-electric eyes, like a fly— 
by R.C.A. in America also holds much 
promise. 

* To convert kilocycles to wavelengths 
in metres, divide 300,000 by the number 
of kilocycles. To convert wavelengths in 
metres to kilocycles, divide 300,000 by the 
number of metres. 









TELEVISION 


The range of transmission seems to 
present the most serious difficulty at 
the moment. On the very short 
waves the range is apparently very 
restricted. Indeed, it came as a sur- 
prise the other day to hear that it was 
hoped to put up a television trans- 
mitter in the Harz mountains in 
Germany with a range of 150 miles. 
Hitherto people have been talking in 
terms of 20-mile service areas, which 
would mean, of course, that for a 
reasonably good service transmitters 
would have to be established in all the 
centres of dense population. What 
trouble would be experienced from 
outside interference in those circum- 
stances remains to be seen. Notwith- 
standing the successful demonstration 
of Baird 180-line transmission and 
reception given at the Crystal Palace 
and at Film House, Wardour Street, 
in March of this year, one cannot be 
very hopeful. 

In short, one would be optimistic 
in anticipating the attainment of the 
necessary degree of stability in trans- 
mission and reception to make tele- 
vision a practical proposition for the 
ordinary non-technical person during 
the next five years. In the meantime, 
however, there will be plenty of scope 
for the amateur experimenter, even as 
there has been for the wireless enthu- 
siast since 1923. As the scope for the 
home constructor in radio reception 
diminishes (and nowadays it is much 
cheaper to buy a commercial receiver 
than to build one of the same standard 
for oneself) so television will provide a 
new field of enterprise. 


A New Book 

Appropriately enough, the second 
edition of H Barton Chapple’s 
book ‘‘ Television for the Amateur 
Constructor” (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) has 
just come to hand. It is concerned 
mainly with Baird methods, but deals 
with fundamental principles in simple 
and graduated fashion, and these are 
the same for all systems. It includes 
some excellent line and photographic 
illustrations, and the last chapter on 
High-Definition Television Develop- 
ments will give even the novice a 
clear insight into the significance of 
recent achievements. 

For the amateur experimenter this 
is probably the best book on the 
subject that has yet appeared in this 
country. The fact that a second 
edition has been called for within a 
year is significant of its usefulness. 
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The H.M.V. Autoradiogram, 
Model 570 Price 33 guineas 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer : Marconi MX40 Valve. 

1.F. Amplifier: Marconi VMS4B Valve. 

Diode Detector and First L.F.: Marconi 
MHD4 Valve. 

Power Stage: Marconi PX4 Valve. 

Rectifier : Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling : Transformer. 

Loudspeaker : Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling : Transformer. 

Power Output : 2} Watts (approz.). 

Wavelength Range : 200-500 and 1,000—2,000 
Metres. 

Voltage Range : 200-250 ; 50-60 Cycles. 

Total Consumption : 110 Watts. 

Automatic Record Unit, A.V.C., Visual 
Tuning Indicator and Mains Aerial. 

Tone Control, Image and Static Suppressors, 
and Provision for Auxiliary Speakers. 


In the May issue of this year we 
reviewed the H.M.V. Superhet Fluid 
Light Five receiver (Model 442), and 
now here is the same chassis with the 
addition of an automatic record 
equipment in radio-gramophone form. 
No doubt there have been one or 
two small modifications made to the 
circuit as well as to the layout, but 
basically the general arrangements are 
alike. 

As was ever the case when a certain 
chassis and speaker are given more air, 
we find a distinct improvement in the 
general musical performance of the 
radiogram version. 

It is difficult, we know, to carry a 
certain musical performance in one’s 
mind, even for a short period, but to 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


the experienced listener there are 
characteristics which are always re- 
membered. And so it is in the case 
of this receiver and radiogram. In 
addition to the quality we commented 
on in our report of the 442—the clean 
treble, smooth middle register, ete.— 
there is cleaner articulation of speech 
and vocals, and, in fact, an overall 
improvement. in definition. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that this 
radiogram puts up a performance far 
superior to any similarly priced and 
some more expensive instruments 
previously produced under the ‘* dog ”’ 
trade mark. 

The treble is most satisfactory when 
the tone control is in the maximum 
high-note position, but we still feel that 
a little more brightness, if it were 
available, would be an advantage to 
some radio transmissions. 

We need not give details of the radio 
performance of the 570; it is enough 
to say that little interference between 
stations is experienced and the circuit 
is sensitive enough to provide a good 
selection of alternative programmes. 
There is little indication of second- 
channel interference and the appro- 
priate adjustment of the static sup- 
pressor, according to conditions, 
reduces static disturbances to a 
minimum compatible with satisfactory 
quality. 

The visual tuning indicator is a great 
help in locating and correctly tuning 
in those stations which provide a large 
enough input to vary the anode 
current of the VMS4B valve suffi- 
ciently. It is conveniently placed close 
to the tuning scale along with the 
other controls on a panel beside the 
automatic record unit. The only 
external controls are the gramophone 
volume control and the record rejector 
button, which are on the cabinet front 
and are concentric with each other. 

On records, the quality was much 
the same as that from a good radio 
transmission. In the particular model 
we tested, however, the pick-up had a 
tendency to chatter. 


The Parmeko Junior Microphone 
Price £3 


This microphone, as the makers— 
Partridge & Mee, Ltd.—say quite 
frankly in their leaflet, does not embody 
any fundamentally new principle. It 
is of the transverse type incorporating 
amicadiaphragm. The D.C. resistance 
of the microphone is about 400 ohms 
and, of course, a step-up transformer of 
suitable ratio and primary inductance 
has to be used. The recommended 
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values’ are 1-15 and 4:5 henries 
respectively ; these characteristics are 
claimed for the Parmeko transformer 
we used in our tests. 

The polarising voltage can be any- 
thing between 2 and 12 volts, and in 
order to keep hiss and other back- 
ground noises down to a minimum, it 
is advisable to work with as low a 
voltage as is compatible with good 
results. Naturally, the consumption 
varies with the voltage, the minimum 
being about 4 ma. at 2 volts and 30 ma, 
at 12 volts. 

Although we have no facilities for 
taking the response curve of such 
instruments as this, we satisfied our- 
selves by conducting rigorous practical 
tests, including direct comparisons 
of Christopher Stone’s voice and the 
relaying of music, that the microphone 
has a fairly level response. It is not, 
of course, capable of reproducing as well 
as the more expensive types of micro- 
phone, but, considering price and type, 
it is in every way satisfactory for 
outdoor functions and others where the 
highest quality of reproduction is not 
of paramount importance. 

Speech is natural, there being little 
“splash ”’ or blurring of the voiceless 
consonants. The relaying of musical 
items gives the impression of some 
attenuation of bass, but the middle 
and upper. registers are pretty faith- 
fully reproduced. 

The microphone. has a fairly wide 
angle, and is very sensitive ; for normal 
work an ordinary two-stage, high:gain 
amplifier, such as is common to the 
majority of commercial receivers, is 
adequate, but. higher amplification is 
necessary if. it’ is required to pick up 
sounds from a distance of more than 
four or five feet. Only a prolonged 
time test would ‘reveal how variations 
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in climatic conditions will affect the 
microphone, but it seems that every 
possible care has been taken to ensure 
freedom from deterioration due to 
variable humidity and weather condi- 
tions. 

Finally, it is extremely robust in 
construction, and is_ attractively 
finished ; in our opinion it represents a 
successful attempt to provide a satis- 
factory microphone at a reasonable 
price. 

The transformer is available in two 
types—open and shrouded—the prices 
being 12s. 6d. and 17s. 6d. respectively. 


The Murphy A.24 R.G. Radio- 
Gramophone Price £24 
Specification. 

Frequency Changer : Mazda AC/TP (Triode- 
Pentode) Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier: Mazda AC/VP\ (V.M. 
H.F. Pentode) Valve. 

Diode Detector and First L.F.: Mazda 
AC/HLDD Valve. 

Power Stage: Mazda AC/2 Pen. Valve. 

Rectifier : Marconi U.12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling: Resistance-Capacity. 

Loudspeaker : Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling : Transformer. 

Pick-up : Needle Armature Type. 

Motor : Synchronous. 

Power Output : 3 Watts (approz.). 

Wave-range : 200-550 and 900-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range : 200-250 ; 50 Cycles. 

Tone Control, A.V.C., Image Suppressor, 
Heterodyne Filter, and Provision for 
Auziliary Speaker. 


This is the second Murphy instru- 
ment that we have had an opportunity 
of testing, the first, many readers will 
remember, being the A.4 receiver of 
Jast season’s range. We spoke well 
of that model, and what we said then 
might well be repeated about this 
radio-gramophone. 

It is an instrument of distinctive 
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design, both in the electrical and 
mechanical senses, and gives a per- 
formance that is fully in keeping with 
its clean lines and workmanship. 
The quality has characteristics that 
are most likeable—clean, bright strings 
and wood-wind, rather brittle at times, 
excellent speech and transients, and 
above all a firm rotund bass that is 
absolutely devoid of any colouration 
due to extraneous or sympathetic 
vibrations. Moreover, the quality 
from radio and records is practically 
constant ; radio has what advantage 
there is. In both cases, however, we 
prefer the brightest setting of the tone 
control, except when playing par- 
ticularly brilliant recordings, when a 
little top cut-off is necessary. 

The design and construction of the 
cabinet contributes largely towards 
these excellent results. Evidently 
the designers set out to lay the ghosts 
of cavity and cabinet resonances, 
and there is no doubt they have 
succeeded. 

The loudspeaker compartment is 
open at the back and bottom, the front 
and sides are lined with absorbent 
material of similar texture to Treetex 
of such a gauge that the total thickness 
is close upon 1} inches. The chassis is 
in an entirely separate compartment, 
so that acoustic energy from the 
speaker has aminimumof effect on the 
components—valves, condensers, etc. 

These features are worthy of notice, 
if only because of the ingenious way 
in which small but important obstacles 
have been surmounted without detract- 
ing from the contours of the design. 

Of the efficiency of the radio side 
there is little we need say beyond 
stating that almost every European 
transmitter of note is within range ; 
and there is little difficulty in receiving 
them clear of each other. Without 
doubt the number of programmes 
available will provide entertainment 
as varied as will satisfy the most 
cosmopolitan desires. 

As the gramophone motor is of the 
constant speed synchronous type de- 
signed to run at 78 revolutions per 
minute no governor is needed, the 
speed being controlled by the periodi- 
city of the mains. But for districts 
where the periodicity is other than 
50 cycles ordinary induction motors 
with governor and speed regulator are 
fitted. 

There is only one control on the 
motor board and that is the knob for 
changing from radio to gramophone. 
The other controls—the combined 
wavechange and mains switch, the 
tuner knob and the volume control— 
and the tuning scale are on the front 
of the cabinet. 

We feel sure that the instrument will 
enhance the firm’s already high reputa- 
tion. 

It is distinctive and it is good. 
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The Decca Portrola Price |5 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer: Mazda AC/TP Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier : Mazda AC/VP1 Valve. 
Detector and Power Stage: Mazda AC2/Pen. 
DD Valve. 
Rectifier: Marconi MU12. 
L.F. Coupling: Resistance-Capacity. 
Loudspeaker : Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 
Power Output : 3 Watts (approz.). 
Wave-range : 200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range : 200-250 ; 50-60 Cycles. 
Total Consumption : 60 Watts (approz.). 
Automatic Volume Control and - Image 
Suppressor. 


This is the first really portable 
radio-gramophone, so far as we know, 
that has yet appeared. It is not 
of the type that can be used anywhere, 
for it requires a connection to an 
alternating current mains supply. 
But it requires neither aerial nor 
earth and weighs no more than many 
portable gramophones, so that trans- 
port from room to room, into the 
garden or to your country cottage, 
presents no difficulties. 

Before we tested the instrument we 
rather expected to have to make 
severe allowances for its size. As our 
test proceeded, however, we found that 
our standards of judgment would-have 
to be raised. A quick frequency 
response test. on records soon showed 
that apart from a slight peak in the 
2,000-cycle region the output was 
reasonably smooth down to about 
200 cycles, below which point it fell off. 
At the high note end there appeared 
to be a reasonably good output up 
to over 4,000 cycles. 

As one might expect from this, the 
quality on speech, vocals and the 
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lighter musical items was remarkably 
good, better in fact than we find on 
many receivers of more generous 
dimensions. We were particularly 
impressed by one tenor record we 
tried, and were also glad to note that 
even a blasting soprano (Printer : 
be careful!) was tamed. The only 
failures we had were on really heavy 
orchestral passages, when the speaker 
became unhappy. 

We found, by the way, that rather 
short stubby needles of the loud tone 
grade suited the pick-up best. 

Our tests on radio were unfortunately 
marred by the sausage machine (or 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


MAINLY 


O doubt after the hectic search 

for news, views and new ideas at 
Olympia (by the way, what a lovely 
furniture exhibition it was!) serious 
experimenters will have already settled 
down to consider modifications to their 
reproducing equipments armed with 
lists, catalogues, circuits and instruc- 
tion sheets of all the new components 
and gadgets. 

To those who were unable to visit 
the show, information about the new 
components is always available. For 
example, we have the new Dubilier 
booklet in front of us which contains 
full details of their complete ranges of 
resistances, condensers, motor radio 
suppressors and anti-interference de- 
vices. 

The information is concisely set out 
for easy reference and gives at a glance 
all the details concerning each type. 
The booklet is free to all who care to 
write to Ducon Works, Victoria Road, 
North Acton, London, W.3. 





Varley 


Similarly the Varley catalogue is 
available gratis from the Oliver Pell 
Control Ltd., Bloomfield Road, Wool- 
wich, London, 8.E.18. Note particu- 
larly the new address. The book 
contains much information and details 
of many new components, perhaps the 
most interesting being the new Perme- 
ability Tuner, the Bifocal Focusing 
Coil and the Nicore A.V.C. Unit. This 
latter component enables almost any 
type of receiver to be fitted with 
automatic volume control. As usual, 
full instructions and typical circuit 
diagrams regarding the use of many 
components are supplied. 

But apart from H.F. components, 
particulars of the Varley range of 
L.F. and mains components—inter- 
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whatever it is) in the restaurant under- 
neath the London offices. But we 
heard sufficient to satisfy us that 
articulation was good and _ general 
balance satisfactory, with a tendency 
to attenuate the high and low notes. 
All that was needed in the way of an 
aerial to bring in the two London and 
the Daventry transmitters at mid-day 
was the few yards of flexible wire, 
supplied with the Portrola, thrown 
across the floor. It is clear, then, that 
senstiveness is quite high. 
Constructionally, the instrument is 
particularly ingenious. The motor 
board is actually the base-board of the 


valve, output and mains transformers, 
chokes, etec.—provides interesting read- 
ing to the man with his new amplifier 
or radio set in the embryo stage. 


Tannoy 


This seems to be a month of some- 
thing for nothing, but this note concerns 
only those who are interested in public 
address and high power, high quality 
equipments. We have heard Tannoy 
products of various kinds and power 
in operation on many occasions in the 
past and have invariably been im- 
pressed with their sound construction 
and with the unusually high quality 
they give. No problem, whether it 
be in the home, church, school, concert 
hall, or exhibition, is too large or too 
small for Tannoy to tackle. 

One comes across Tannoy apparatus 
in quite unexpected places at times. 
On racing tracks and fair grounds it 
occasions little surprise. But one 
would hardly anticipate the use in 
cemeteries or at spiritualist séances. 

The book of amplifying equipment 
is free upon request to Tannoy 
Products, West Norwood, London, 
8.E.27. 


The Capehart Record Changer 


We have been like children with a 
new toy these last few days. One of the 
first models of the new Capehart record - 
changer has arrived. When Mr. Small, 
the chief engineer of the American 
Capehart Company, demonstrated the 
original laboratory model to us over a 
year ago we were much impressed, 
not only by the ingenuity of the device, 
but even more by the robust construc- 
tion and by the absence of tiny springs 
and other delicate mechanism which 
would be liable to go wrong. 
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amplifier turned upside down, so that 
for valve replacement or any incidental 
repairs one only need unscrew the 
motor board and turn it over. Not- 
withstanding the small space, the 
speaker is not boxed in but is allowed 
a breathing space by the fitment of 
an open grille in the back of the 
case. 

We shall not be surprised if this 
portable achieves a success com- 
parable with that of the pre-war Decca 
portable gramophone, that example of 
robustness and ingenuity with which 
every army mess during the war was 
familiar. 


FOR THE EXPERIMENTER 


The British model made by the 
British Capehart Corporation Ltd., of 
Sumner Road, Peckham, has all these 
characteristics. But we must not 
anticipate the full report which we 
hope will be available next month. gg 


Marconi-Osram Valves 


Since its introduction in 1926, the 
Osram valve guide has proved its 
popularity and utility by an increasing 
circulation year by year amongst 
wireless and gramophone enthusiasts. 

The rapidly multiplying number of 
valve types on the market to meet 
modern circuit developments has set 
a none too easy problem of compiling a 
pocket-size reference booklet providing 
complete technical information and 
working data for each type. This 
little publication certainly solves this 
successfully. 

For the technical reader there is 
tabulated data of all the Osram ranges 
of valves, and at thesame time offers 
a clear guide to the non-technical 
reader as to which valve is most 
suitable for every stage in a modern 
set. 

In addition to the data charts, the 
guide contains much helpful informa- 
tion, circuit diagrams, and _ useful 
applications of modern valves. A 
copy can be had on application to 
General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Since, as most people’ know, 
Marconi valves are identical in type, 
price and characteristic to Osram 
valves, the above paragraph is in nearly 
every way applicable to the new Mare 
coni valve catalogue. And if youhave 
any difficulty with regard to the choice 
of valves or any knotty valve problem 
which has hitherto defeated you, 
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accept the invitation on the last page 
of the book. The Valve Department 
of Marconiphone, 210 Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1, are always 
ready to place their specialised know- 
ledge and resources at your disposal. 


Piezo-Electric Devices 

The visit of Mr. A. L. Williams, 
President of the Brush Develop- 
ment Company of America, to 
this country, which incidentally 
is his native land, has given us 
an opportunity of learning a 
good deal about crystal pick- 
ups, microphones and __loud- 
speakers. These piezo-electric 
devices seem to hold out the 
promise of superseding all similar 
electro-magnetic instruments, if 
the research that is at present 
going on can be brought to 
commercial fruition.. Our Tech- 
nical Adviser hopes to write 
more fully on this subject next 
month. 


For the Man in the Moon! 


We have just received a new kind of 


text-book. It is called Wireless for 
the Man in the Moon, and is published 
by Newnes at 3s. 6d. We have been 
unable to decide whether the authors 
—one Colombus and one Decibel— 
intend it merely as a jeu d’esprit of the 
type of 1066 and All That, or whether 
they regard it as a serious contribution 
to wireless lore. The nomenclature is 
strange and often somewhat forced. 
For example, ‘A Short Circuit is 
often caused by Tender-Hearted Wire- 
less Fans who can’t bear to think 
of Ducklings without Mammas, and 
Mammas minus Ducklings.’’ On the 
other hand, there are some piquant 
witticisms. It is difficult to say what 
the effect on the layman’s mind will be. 
On ours it was—well, we’ll leave you 
to guess that when you have read the 
book. 
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Collaro 

The price of the new Collaro Uni- 
versal gramophone motor, which we 
referred to in the July 1934 issue, has 
now been definitely fixed at 65s. It 
is adjustable for voltages, A.C. or D.C., 





The Stroud Recording Studio 


between 100-120 and 200-240, and 
in the case of A.C. can be used on 
mains with periodicities between 40-60 
cycles. 

In outward appearance the motor 
resembles very closely the well-known 
Empire induction model. We under- 
stand that all the snags usually 
connected with this type of motor 
—radio-frequency, electrostatic and 
magnetic interference—have been suc- 
cessfully overcome. We hope to 
publish a review of this motor at an 
early date. 


Personal Recording 

We spent a most interesting Septem- 
ber afternoon at the Stroud Recording 
Studio, of which the illustration on 
this page gives but a vague idea. It is 
excellently equipped for the making 
of personal records of the ready-to- 
take-away variety. The discs used 
have a metal base coated with some 
form of black resinous compound which 
is chemically hardened after recording. 
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Test recordings we made, and others 

of piano and vocal items of which we 

witnessed the ‘recording, .Compared 

most favourably with the average 

commercial records whether as regards 

frequency range, clearness of detail, 
or the intensity of surface noise. 
Indeed, needle scratch is less 
obtrusive than on any similar 
recording we have heard ; it is 
not one whit higher than one 
gets from an ordinary shellac 
disc. 

Great care has been taken to 
adjust the acoustics of the 
studio so that unwanted rever- 
beration effects are minimised. 

Recordings, which must be 
played with the trailing type 
of steel needle, cost 7s. and 
10s. for ten and_ twelve-inch 
dises respectively, but there is 
some reduction on these figures 
for six or more copies. 


Rosslyn House 

Although the Levy Studio at Rosslyn 
House, Regent Street, W.1, caters 
specifically for the talented amateur 
and the professional musician who 
wish to make personal records, it falls 
into quite a different category. Re- 
cords made here are initially cut in 
wax from which copper masters anc 
stampers are made in exactly the 
same way as commercial processing is 
carried out. The finished record is 
stamped from these and is identical 
with the ordinary shellac record. 
And Levy’s have every reason to be 
proud of their latest achievements in 
the art of recording: piano tone is 
firm and does not suffer from artificial 
embonpoint, and vocals and speech 
are more natural than ever before. 
Indeed, our judgment on the sample 
recordings, which were made after the 
recent modifications to the studio and 
the equipment were carried out, is 
that on every count they attain the 
same standard as the records produced 
by the large recording companies. 
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4 Collectors’ Corner by_P. G. Hurst 
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FINDS OF SURPASSING VALUE 


—the result of a month of feverish activity 


URELY never before in our 

short history has there been a 

month of such feverish activity 
as the last, or “‘ finds” of such sur- 
passing value. 

I will not attempt to place them in 
order of merit, but few will be found 
to exceed in excellence the treasure 
unearthd by J. L. C. F. (Haywards 
Heath) while on a motor tour far from 
home. He has trained his car (so he 
tells me) to stop of its own accord at 
second-hand shops ; and on the occasion 
when it stopped so violently that 
something broke, J. L. C. F. was right 
in interpreting the omen favourably. 

This is what he found: 
Scotti’s O Nuit d'Amour 
(Messaline), the London 
record of 1902, of which only 
one copy had _ previously 
been reported ; Sembrich’s 
Ah, non giunge (La Sonnam- 
bula); Boronat’s Mireille 
Waltz; Ancona’s Chanson 
de VAdieuw; Caruso’s EL 


amazed, and even in the present 
company it has real distinction. 
Caruso’s Serenata in Jris is among 
this lot, and is much wanted by 
expert collectors, being one of the 
three or four of Caruso’s records which 
were entirely withdrawn. Renaud’s 
Rondel de VAdieuw and Romance de 
U Etoile, both 1902, will also appeal 
to antiquarians; and Van Rooy’s 
Schusterlied in Die Meistersinger and 
Scotti’s Serenata (Rotoli), also London 
recordings of 1902, will fire the imagina- 
tion. Have they G. & T. or Victor 
labels, I wonder? Bonci’s Fonotipia 
Salve dimora and Che gelida manina 


GEMS FOR DISPOSAL 





The following major rarities and others have been handed to 
Collectors’ Corner for disposal. 
collectors will be considered, but no promise is made to accept 
the highest bids; although there will be no “auctioning,” high 


Cash offers from private 


(Geelong, Australia) kindly and most 
appropriately forwards: ‘‘.... The 
famous Swedish Nightingale, as she was 
called, Sigrid Arnoldsen, had a delight- 
ful soprano voice, and was a great 
favourite in Europe. Those who col- 
lected records twenty years ago must 
remember several charming records 
(10-inch Red Label H.M.V.—? G. & 
T.), which she made in 1906. The 
writer remembers a very successful 
recording of Connais-tu le pays from 
Mignon, the Seguidilla from Carmen, 
and several others which are, unfor- 
tunately, no longer found, even in the 
H.M.V. Historical catalogue.”’ 


R. E. H. will put heart 
into his fellow-collectors in 
Australia by his report of 
real discoveries there. 

He opened an album of 
old records, and the first to 
meet his eyes was one by 
Edward Lloyd. 


Distinctly encouraged, 


e lucevan le stelle (1904) ; : R. E. H. proceeded, and 
F , prices are expected to rule. : 

P F TaNcisco’s La _ Paloma The records are “ originals,” in the generally accepted mean- turned out the Jewel Song 

s (10-inch, 1904) ; and the Ave ing of the term, and so far as it is fully understood. by Suzanne Adams! (This 

i Maria by Melba and Kubelik. makes two in one month.) 


Calvé (London 1902). 
Adams (London 1902). 
Plangon (London 1902). 


3281 Habatera, Carmen 
3291 Jewel Song, Faust 
2-2663 Serenade, Faust 


Whoever left those records 
there certainly had good 
taste, for the rest included 


. One generally wakes up after 
P a find like this, and goes 





\ about depressed for the rest ‘ ) “4 
< ff of the day. co a ore . cneeniath oy maeea Santley’s Simon the Cellarer, 
052066 Mi par di udir ancor, 

I'Pescatori di Perle Caruso (1903). Perceval Allen, Leo Stormont, 
\ R. E. G. (8.W.1), after 03022 Good-bye Melba (1904). and William Paull. 

a period of inaction, has 03021 Sweet Bird Melba (1904). 

leapt into life. ps tert i } sage aa Nees W. H. (Homerton) is the 
> He reports Henry Lytton’s 08048 Jewel Song, Faust elba (1905). first, as I believe, to acquire 
1 Yeomen of England, re- ones Put Bonn Mana rea (repay a specimen of Albani’s 
; corded in 1903, when he 040167 O Star of Eve Van Rooy (1908). G. & T. Robin Adair, which 


was singing the role of Essex 053195 Waltz Song, Romeo et Juliette Tetrazzini (1908). he tells me is very well 








in Merrie England at the 
Savoy (what memories !) ; 

Davies’ So fare thee 
well of 1903, and two by 
Perceval Allen of the same year; 
When the Stare were young, from 
Kirkby Lunn’s original and very rare 
group of 1901; Geraldine Farrar’s 
Black Label Connais-tu le pays (1904) ; 
Gounod’s Serenade, by Kate Cove: 
La Mia Canzone and Mattinata, by 
Caruso ; the Jewel Song, by that most 


* perfect of Marguerites, Suzanne Adams ; 


and, perhaps the rarest of all, The 
Sweetest Flower that blows, by Esther 
Palliser. This is one that I have 
long hoped for, and R. E. G. tells 
me, for my special torment, that it is 


a gem. 


L. A. W. (Chicago) has made a haul 
which, taken by itself, would leave us 


is a gem, and a monument and 
memorial to pure singing for all time. 
Nordica’s Annie Laurie, Olitzka’s Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix (both Columbia), 
and Francisco’s 12-inch La Paloma 
finish the tale. 


J. G. (Edinburgh) reports a curious 
find—a double-sided Lilli Lehmann 
** Ariel’’ record, of the two Don 
Giovanni arias. I don’t know the 
make, or how Lilli Lehmann got there. 


The correspondent who asked for 
information about Sigrid Arnoldsen 
will be interested to read the following 
quotation from the now defunct 
‘** Music in Australia ’’ which R. E. H. 


sung, and less “tricky” than 
her Angels. 
The blind eye which “‘C.C.”’ 
has hitherto turned upon the 
market values of records such as this 
cannot remain closed _ indefinitely, 
especially since several collectors have 
already recognised the law of supply 
and demand without waiting for a 
lead from here. 

Some time ago A. A. T. (Ruislip) 
told me of a Chaliapin disc of 1897 
(? Berliner) for which the owner 
declined an offer of £15 ; and this was 
of an artist whose records have been 
continuously on sale for a matter of 
thirty years; despite this, however, 
such a dise would be unique ; and while 
there undoubtedly are several records 
known to collectors whose value may 
be anything one’s imagination may 
make it discrimination is as necessary 
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with records as with, say, stamps, the 
commoner values of which are not 
increased by the values of the great 
rarities. There is a good deal of 
guesswork going on, in default of 
actual knowledge, both by dealers and 
collectors ; and although ‘“ C.C.”’ has, 
with singular lack of generosity, been 
charged with seeking to create a 
fictitious value for mere pieces of 
vulcanite, I would warn beginners to 
be wary, and to learn to discriminate. 


To wind up the debate on the 
Caruso Pathés, and after noting the 
strong expressions of dissent by 
H. J. D. (Leicester) and J. L. C. F. 
(Haywards Heath) from the allegations 
of the superlative merit of these 
records, I have had the double good 
fortune of hearing two of them and of 
seeing a catalogue in which they appear. 

The records I heard were Tu non 
mi vuoi pit bene and Qui sotto il ciel 
in Les Huguenots. (I cannot place this, 
but never mind.) The tonal repro- 
duction is reminiscent of the days of 
cylinders, but the volume is remark- 
able and the quality pure : moreover, 
it was the real Caruso in the days of 
his gay irresponsibility and joyous 
abandon. To tell the truth, I was 
agreeably surprised ; and whether they 
were originally cylinders or discs— 
and on this point the catalogue does 
not help us—they are highly interest- 
ing. 

At the same time I had the rare 
opportunity of hearing the withdrawn 
Dai Cainpi (Mefistofele), sung in 1902 
and replaced in 1903. In this case the 
reason for the re-recording is clear— 
Caruso actually made a false start! 
Apart from this, the record is lovely, 
and does not require to be played at 
the funereal pace that is necessary 
to reduce the re-recording to its 
approximate key. 


The Pathé catalogue, which was 
kindly lent to me by F. S. (Sheffield), 
only tends to confirm that this make 
contains little of .interest to English 
collectors. 


Apart from Alvarez and Ada 
Crossley, the most important artists 
had already said their say on G. & T. 
Ancona’s Pathé list was certainly a 
good deal longer, also Kirkby Lunn’s ; 
and the latter’s three duets with Ben 
Davies are well worth noting ; other- 
wise this catalogue, which appears to 
be that of 1908, and issued for this 
country, relies largely upon the per- 
manent staff of the Paris Opera, as 
well as Constantino (good but not 
great), Bassi (certainly not great), and 
Carlo Albani, who, apparently a strong 
tip in the catalogue, was, so far as I 
ean ascertain, only an ‘also ran.” 
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8. C. G. (Glasgow), in reporting two 
of the three 1901 Kirkby Lunns, 
concludes : “‘It is we few, we happy 
few, we band of brothers, who know 
definitely and appreciate the fact that 
it was not the early records which 
were at fault, but the machines that 
played them. These discs possess 





B.B.C. and “ C.C.” 


“C.C.” may feel justly 
flattered by its recognition by 
the B.B.C., who are allowing 
the author to broadcast a pro- 
gramme of historical rarities 
on October 26th. 

Although the selections will 
naturally be designed to appeal 
to as wide a public as possible, 
they will be taken entirely from 
records catalogued in ‘“‘ Recorded 


> 


Memories.’ 








more personality than our present- 
day ones. At least I think so.” 
(And so do I.) 


J. B. B. (Maida Vale), a collector 
on whom I fear luck has not smiled, 


WAGNER RECORDS 


Last month 
Wagnerites were invited to 
state their claims for a 
gift of eighteen records of 
Wagner’s music offered by a 
reader, and it was proposed 
“after sorting out those whose 
claims are convincing to draw 
lots for the actual recipient.” 

Many letters were received 
and most of them qualified for 
the drawing of lots; but it is 
hoped that all the claimants 
will agree with our decision 
not to draw lots at all but to 
send the records to one of our 
readers who claims them for 
a prison gramophone record 
library. 

The other claims are being 
filed, and we hope before long 
to be able to distribute some 
records to each of the dis- 
appointed ones. 


impecunious 


and who will have read much of the 
foregoing with bitter pangs—so much 
so that I have almost hesitated to 
write it—and into whose feelings I 
can very easily enter and who wants 
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_an Ancona record more than anything 


in this world, writes: ‘‘I have no 
new finds to report, and don’t suppose 
I ever shall. I am willing to dispose 
of my Journet Don Carlos and Fonotipia 
de Luca of O Carlo Fior and Visione 
fugitiva, so if you hear of anything 
good being offered in exchange . . .” 
I shall be surprised if this doesn’t lead 
to something, and it is certainly time 
that J. B. B.’s luck turned. 


R. C. B. (New York) writes as 
follows: ‘‘I am glad to be able to 
supply you with information concern- 
ing the early Columbia records of 


‘“* They belong to the series of 12-inch 
Celebrities which was begun in 1906 
with Bispham and Van Rooy, and a 
number of lesser lights. In 1907 and 
the spring of 1908 quite a few interest - 
ing records by Van Rooy, Gilibert, 
Blauvelt and Arimondi were issued : 
and only part of these were retained 
when Columbia began issuing double- 
sided operatic records in the fall of 
1908. The stock of singles which 
remained unsold was re-labelled and 
sold by a private distributor. I have 
the Toreador Song in French by Van 
Rooy (30086) and The Palms, also in 
French by Van Rooy (30116), and, 
my favourite record, a superb Cobbliny 
Song from Die Meistersinger (30098). 
The Arimondi I have is the Porte) 
Song, with a private label over the 
Columbia (30110). He has also made 
in this series the Serenade from Fausi 
(30099), an aria from Simon Boccanegra, 
and the Confutatis from the Verdi 
Requiem. Gilibert made a number of 
French songs and arias, and Blauvelt 
quite a few things, including a brilliant 
Una Voce from The Barber. 


“IT would be willing to consider 
offers for exchange of the Arimondi 
Porter Song, and the Toreador Sony 
and Les Rameaux of Van Rooy. . 

‘** Although this is the first time | 
have written to you, I must say that 
I have been a reader of ‘ C.C.” from its 
beginning, and anxiously await its 
monthly appearance. I also am a 
dyed-in-the-wool collector of originals, 
and believe with you that they have 
a certain vital attraction which no 
re-pressing can equal.”’ 


J. M’H. (Wallsend). also mentions 
Arimondi, having found the Nicole 
dise of the air in EHbrea; and on the 
same make, Siebel’s Aria (Faust) by 
Emma Trentini. This delightful little 
person appeared at Covent Garden in 
the autumn of 1905, and was a huge 
success as Musetta, in which she was 
voted equal to Parkina; and as Oscar 
in Un Ballo. A few years later she 
was indispensable in her short scene 
in Louise as the workroom apprentice, 
in which her acting was marvellous. 
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Those Elusive Realities 


WANT to give our P.W. a cheer for 

his article Reproduction and the Real 

Thing (July, page 67). For years 
I’ve been wishing that we could really 
go into this matter of “‘realities.’’ I’ve 
even gone the length of saying that 
it’s impossible for anybody really to 
criticise recording: but nobody says 
anything, and I keep on attempting it. 
The obvious snag is twofold: your 
apparatus may be unlike your readers’ ; 
and the particular brand of ‘‘ reality ”’ 
you want, or take as your standard, 
may be different from other people’s. 
P.W. does us a service in reminding us, 
not for the first time, of the hard fact, 
which can’t be got over, that there are 
all sorts of ‘‘ reality.”” I doubt if many 
people realise how difficult it is to 
convey to others one’s own conception 
of it. I hope P.W.’s phrase about the 
value of reproductions as ‘‘ illusions of 
some reality or other” won't be 
reckoned too headache-making. He’s 
not just playing with words. Philoso- 
phy, metaphysics, psychology, all come 
into this. Music has too long lacked 
scientific philosophers. Privately, I 
doubt if their conclusions would be 
acceptable to the mass of people, even 
if they were understood—any more 
than those of real religion. But I hope 
P.W. will keep on musing and com- 
paring, and giving us his experiences. 
I find them very stimulating, and I 
believe they will be fruitful. 


Please Record... 


AM glad to see so many requests for 

recordings of fresh works. I back 

up Mr. Collins, who last month asked 
for anew set of Dvorak’s ’cello concerto. 
Why not, too, record his first three 
symphonies, of which Tovey speaks so 
highly in the Encyclopedia Britannica ? 
These, the Symphonic Variations, and 
the Scherzo Capriccioso are there hailed 
as “‘ great music.” 

A Muswell Hill reader asks for 
recordings, or re-recordings, of the 
following: Bantock, Pierrot of the 
Minute; Bax, Garden of Fand, Moy 
Mell (the neglect of Bax is, rather 
saddening); Brahms, both Seztets ; 
Bridge, Sea Suite (to my mind, among 
the best of ‘‘ sea music ’’) ; Goossens, 
By the Tarn; Holst, Perfect Fool 
Ballet, St. Paul’s Suite, Country Song, 
Beni Mora Suite, Planets (my reader 
asks: ‘“‘Is this really wanted? ’’), 
Egdon Heath; Lalo, two Aubades ; 
Purcell, Golden Sonata (Purcell is 
another whom _ recorders have 
neglected) ; Rimsky-Korsakov, some 
more Cog d’Or items; Schubert, the 


and other matters of interest— 


Trio, Op. 100; Strauss, Zarathustra ; 
Tchaikovsky, the Op. 11 Quartet ; 
Vaughan Williams, London Symphony 
(the old cut issue was a funny produc- 
tion), Old King Cole (ballet) and Wasps 
Overture. 

This reader adds ;: ‘‘ Needless to say, 
I have submitted these items, as well 
as numerous others, to H.M.V. at 
various periods during the last five or 
six years, and it is gratifying to realise 
what a number have been recorded at 
different times since I first wrote. It 
might be interesting to see if other 
readers would like any of them.” He 
hopefully concludes: ‘‘ About sixty 
discs all told would be sufficient ”’! 


Credit 


A little more of the best Bloch, too, 
wouldn’t do us any harm. There are 
plenty of small pieces, often of curious 
charm. By the way, I am happy to 


—noted ina 
further stroll 


ROUND and ABout 
With W. R.A. 


hear from the great violinist Mr. 
Joseph Szigeti, one of the staunchest 
and earliest of Bloch’s admirers, that 
he was the first to record Nigun—in 
1926, long before Menuhin’s record 
appeared. He was also the introducer 
to Europe of Bloch’s sonata, at the 
1922 Salzburg festival. The Nuit 
Exotique is dedicated to Szigeti. Will 
someone record the sonata, or some of 
the smaller violin pieces? Szigeti is 
one of the very few violinists who 
search out novelties; he often finds 
good ones. 


Who Wins ? 


A reader in a far country, whose 
letter takes nearly a month to come, 
in sending a request for more Sleuthing, 
added an amusing note on the February 
batch of musical extracts. Of No. 1, 
the Weber sample, he says: ‘‘ Who 
accelerated or staccatoed the first 
theme of Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, 
Op. 97, I don’t know ; but I suppose 
it must have been Mozart, though the 
last bar is a bit Haydn-ish. No. 2 is 
the rhythm of two of the most popular 
local folk-songs here—both, of course, 
pentatonic. But as it’s also that of 
Auld Lang Syne, I suppose that’s 


that.””, Now we know whence Schu- 
mann pinched his tag-rhythm ! 

The Editor once published a list of 
the records someone had put on, of 
favourite works, over a period of time. 
This reader gives me his list of favourite 
composers, with the number of times 
he has put them on, in eighteen 
months: Brahms, 792 [Hurroo!]; 
Bach, 369 ; Borodin, 312; Beethoven, 
308; Elgar, 248; Tchaikovsky, 240 ; 
Franck, Schumann and Stravinsky tie 
at 142; Mozart, 72; Sibelius, 58; 
Strauss, 51; Wagner, 27. Against 
Mozart and Wagner he puts arrows, 
with the mild breast-beating of: 
‘Something must be wrong with my 
musical taste...” I hope and 
expect he is joking: but I take the 
opportunity to get in a word about 
such modesty. Modesty is a_ rare 
virtue, which we must cherish ;_ but 
the people most concerned about their 
taste are those who need worry least. 
Those who ought to worry, don’t, for 
they have no idea what “ taste” 
means. 


Don’t Worry! 

I deprecate the idea that because 
a person doesn’t ‘ get”? Wagner or 
Mozart—either at some particular 
stage of his career, or ever—he must 
think he is failing in some sort of duty. 
Associating duty with music-loving is 
just a relic of our ineradicable Puri- 
tanism. Another aspect of it is our 
mixing up musi¢-makings with money- 
making. People even now seem to 
think that they must half-apologise 
for a musical “ do” by making it the 
occasion of asking money for charity. 
It all goes a bit deeper, I believe, than 
many realise, this fear, however faint, 
of music-making for its own pleasure. 
Anybody with a record of records like 
my correspondent, is, of course, out of 
the ruck ; and who cares—least of all 
ought he—if he prefers Brahms to 
Mozart, or Borodin to Wagner? One 
can have all sorts of fun finding why, 
but that is very specialised fun. I 
happen to be much interested in it, 
because I think we know too little of 
the action and reaction of music and 
the mind: but don’t let me hear my 
good friends bemoaning that they don’t 
‘“‘ get’ this or that composer. If the 
wavelengths are meant for each other, 
sooner or later they will tune in. If 
not, not. Why worry? 

I wonder if other enthusiasts have 
kept numerical note of their pre- 
ferences? If so, I should be glad to 
have their figures. 
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A mix-up of Purcell’s 

The Radio Times and the B.B.C. 
worked hard to get that “ Purcell ” 
attribution right. The song Passing 
By, which anyone with half an ear for 
Purcell could tell was never written 
by the great Henry, was for years 
attributed either simply to “ Purcell,” 
or specifically to him by the addition 
of the Christian name or initial. 
Actually, it was by one E. Purcell 
Cockram, who died not long ago, and 
who, I understand, claimed to be a 
descendant of the seventeenth-century 
composer. Even when a writer in one 
of the London evening papers was 
correcting the error, he spoke of Henry 
as living “ about one hundred years 
ago.” 

“Purcell and the Elizabethans,”’ 
mentioned last month, might be just 
careless, or simple ignorance. When 
Mr. Eugene Goossens used the phrase, 
he was presumably either thinking or 
speaking unclearly, for the moment. 
(Elizabeth, 1533-1603 ; Purcell, 1658— 
1695.) 

How many of us learnt much history 
—really probed it—at school? It is a 
scandal that we know so little when we 
grow up. No study is more important. 
Musical history, too, is fascinating. 
Music against the background of 
history : who will write a solid, plain 
book in English? If I live long enough 
and learn enough, I should like to 
tackle it ; but, like almost all musical 
books, it can never be expected to 
sell enough copies to pay its author’s 
typing expenses. 


The Book Corner 


In May (p. 499) I mentioned some 
books, in series, on composers’ lives 
and works. From time to time I will 
name other books, and perhaps those 
who like reading about music may 
care to cut out or copy these para- 
graphs, so that I need not repeat. The 
handiest and cheapest general guide 
to its history is Ernest Newman’s 
What to Read on the Evolution of 
Music (Leeds Public Libraries, 3d.). 
If this could be got (presumably a 
stamp would bring it: I have no 
fuller address), it would save my 
listing a lot of books about this side 
of our subject. Interesting, well-illus- 
trated books are in the Music Story 
Series, originally published by that 


lively Tyneside benefactor Walter 
Scott, and now to be had from W. 
Reeves, 83 i Cross Road, at 


about 5s. each. There are a dozen or 
more companionable books, each deal- 
ing with one subject : 
Oratorio, of Notation, 


Violin, Harp, Bagpipe, Minstrelsy, 
Form, Opera, and the Carol. One 
of the best brief surveys of three 
centuries is also included: English 
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Music, 1604-1904, being the lectures 
given at an exhibition organised by the 
Musicians’ Company. It is, of course, 
a generation old now, and some later 
discoveries supplement certain of the 
facts, but I found it one of the most 
stimulating of all the books I got hold 
of as a student. The scores of pictures 
make these volumes very attractive. 
They were produced in the days when 
blocks were cheap to make. 

Anyone who wants to study English 
music should read also two standard 
books: Davey’s History of English 
Music (2nd edn., Curwen, 1921, 25s.) 
and Ernest Walker’s History of Music 
in England (2nd edn., O.U.P., 1923, 
10s. 6d.). The story of the last decade 
cannot, for obvious reasons, yet be 
written: our junketings and fantods 
haven’t settled down into history ; 
but the most penetrating contemporary 
study I know is Constant Lambert’s 
Music Ho! (Faber, 10s. 6d.). This is 
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sub-titled A Study of Music in Decline. 
Folk-song as an element in art music 
seems on the decline too. It seems to 
me to have been over-boomed. The 
best folk-songs, like the best art-songs, 
are to be cherished for their beauty. 
There are hundreds of poor samples, on 
both sides. The example of Vaughan 
Williams, in bringing folk-song idioms 
into art music, has produced a lot of 
dreary imitations, for which he must 
not be blamed. But why not invent 
your own tunes and atmosphere? 
There is a lot of faddy “ cultiness ” 
about the folk-song business. Cecil 
Sharp’s English Folk Song: Some 
Conclusions (Novello, about 10s. 6d.) 
and Kidson’s English Folk Song (Cam- 
bridge: out of print) are worth 
knowing. I have never been able to 
accept Sharp’s communal-origin idea. 
His life has been attractively written 
by Mr. Fox - Strangways (0.U.P., 
7s. 6d.). 


“You will play in memory of me, 
and | will hear you from beyond ”’ 


HOPIN—the poet of the piano— 

spoke these words on October 17th, 

1849, before the harsh ravages of 
consumption took its final and deadly 
grasp on his tired, disease-stricken 
body. 

Those wistful words were remem- 
bered among his faithful friends, and 
the sad entreaty has been handed down 
—passing from one great pianist to 
another, as the years between Chopin’s 
death, in 1849, to our 
time have gone by. 

Chopin lived a life 
which was strangely com- 
posed of suffering and 
love. His music tells us 
that. But though a great 
number of people say that 
Chopin is sickly and even 
unhealthily morbid, it is extremely 
gratifying to know that among true 
music lovers that unfair accusation 
is totally disregarded. 

Nowadays, his music is more popular 
than ever it was. Hardly a pianoforte 
recital—of any importance—is given 
without Chopin’s name being on the 
programme. 

We hear his music played in a great 
many different ways, but these various 
ways are not always to our taste. 
Pianists of brawn and muscle thunder 
out the Preludes, Nocturnes, and 
Barcaroles, to the discomfiture of 
the pianissimo-minded. Sentimental 
elderly ladies; overstress the romantic- 


by 


D. Marion Sylvain 


—Chopin 


ism of the Nocturnes and make us 
squirm with mushy renderings of his 
music. Frivolous-minded people galli- 
vant through his most exquisite 
compositions, making one think of 
an imitator burlesquing Pavlova in 
hob-nailed boots. 

But, in spite of our having so often 
to bear these desecrations, there is 
one great consolation. We are able— 
thanks to the modern gramophone—to 
hear Chopin played to us 
just as we feel it should 
be played. The gramo- 
phone is helping to pre- 
serve those wistful words 
spoken by Chopin shortly 
before his death. 

The late Vladimir de 
Pachmann must have 
perpetually kept that sentence, uttered 
by the dying Chopin, latent in his 
mind. We felt this to be so at his 
recitals ; his many recordings of Chopin 
also bring this feeling to us. Pachmann 
was just a child at heart, so was 
Chopin, and that is perhaps the main 
reason why Pachmann will go down 
to posterity as the greatest Chopin 
player of all time. 

“You will play in memory of me, 
and T will hear you from beyond.” 
Haunting words—that after eighty-five 
years, still holding a tender pleading 
to those of us who love Chopin, have 
not and will not be forgotten. 
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More “Fors” and ‘“Againsts ”’ 


A further Selection of Readers’ Views on the August Editorial 


VIII 

Deak S1r,—I am writing in response 
to your appeal for expressions of 
opinion on the future policy of THE 
(GRAMOPHONE. I should like to take 
this opportunity of saying how much 
pleasure I have derived from the 
magazine, and that I find little wrong 
with its present form. 

With regard to your individual 
questions :— 

(1) Having been a reader for only 
about two and a half years, I know 
no cover other than the one now in use, 
which is at least adequate and forms a 
distinctive feature of the bookstalls. 

To depart from the present high 
standard of excellence of the make-up 
cannot but be regarded as deplorably 
retrogressive, and hardly likely to aid 
the realisation of that wide circulation 
which, after ten years, Mr. Mackenzie 
still finds elusive. All serious gramo- 
philes must now know of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and more extensive 
circulation would appear to lie among 
people whose main interest lies in the 
lighter records, and who would scarcely 
be attracted by an affectedly ama- 
teurish publication. 

(2) I do not advocate the excision 
of any current feature. Especially 
would I defend Mr. Edgar Jackson’s 
reviews, the threatened elimination of 
which rather surprised me, after Mr. 
Stone’s statement (June 1933, p. 6) 
that the Editors are well aware of the 
number of Mr. Jackson’s following— 
people who buy THE GRAMOPHONE 
largely to read his opinions. 

I personally have learned to have the 
greatest faith in his judgment ; he is 
the one and only critic who reviews 
dance records in an intelligent and 
knowledgeable way for the purchaser 
who is not interested in the production 
of dance music, but only in listening 
and dancing to it. His pages are a 
delight to read in themselves, besides 
giving almost invariably sound recom- 
mendations. 

Though I am interested in books and 
read many criticisms and reviews of 
them, I should not like to see the pages 
of THE GRAMOPHONE invaded by 
articles on reading and writing or on 
books not definitely connected with 
the gramophone on either the musical 
or technical side. 

THE GRAMOPHONE, if it is to justify 
its title, should review all records and 
touch all matters gramophonic, as it 


does at present ; a magazine containing 
reviews of only the most serious 
records together with articles on 
writing and books could not be called 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In its present form THE GRAMOPHONE 
very ably occupies a field in which it 
has no serious rival; partially to 
vacate that field and thereby probably 
admit such a rival would be little 
short of a tragedy. 


Ix 


Dear Sir,—Keep the new cover. 

We want more good stuff about good 
music. Give us more detailed reviews 
of records of good music, particularly 
about interpretation, differences of 
rendering by different artists, especially 
when several recordings exist. The 
subject of interpretation is a big one 
and full of interest, and, apart from 





To 
The Editor 





that of the music as a written com- 
position, is the ultimate field of interest 
and discussion by the cultivated lover 
of good music. 

In reviews give us references to the 
score, as well as or in place of ‘ } in. 
from the beginning of first side.” 
The latter is very cumbersome, the 
former direct and intelligible. 

Give us articles on related arts, so 
far as they can be linked up with music 
and its developments. <A big subject, 
but ill-defined. 

The suggestion of articles from and 
about recognised authorities and per- 
sonalities is a good one. That on Sir 
Thomss Beecham is excellent. 

Keep the technical articles. 

Publish replies and opinions worth 
while. They act, as in my case, as an 
incentive to other readers to express 
themselves. 

In brief, stick to music and the 
gramophone, and broaden and _ in- 
tensify attention to good music and 
all related to it. Even if, by thus 
raising and maintaining the standard 


of the paper, some readers are lost, 
I feel sure that those who will appre- 
ciate it would if necessary be prepared 
to pay more for it. 


xX 


Dear Sir,—My answers are : 

1. No. 2. No. 

Your not-so-sub-editorial and the 
replies you quote in the September issue 
prompt me to ask: “Are you not 
losing sight of the proper function of 
THE GRAMOPHONE if you suggest that 
the reviews of some records should 
be replaced by articles of a literary 
nature? ’’ Surely your journal should 
review all records issued each month. 

It is suggested that, if certain 
changes were made, you would not 
lose a thousand readers, but should 
you not think of changes which would 
add a thousand new ones? If you wish 
to attract these will a referendum 
of your existing subscribers suggest 
how this should best be done? Your 
present readers were probably quite 
happy with the old cover and make-up 
and contributors until you produced 
the present improvement, because most 
of them would not trouble to notice 
how much space W.R.A., E.J., and 
P.W. occupied each month, or to 
consider the merits of two or three 
columns. Therefore I suggest that 
your readers’ opinions in favour of the 
contemplated alterations should not 
be taken too seriously. 

If you wish to increase your circula- 
tion the journal must be made as 
attractive as possible in every way— 
cover, articles, make-up, illustrations. 

While writing, may I say how sorry 
I am to see such an intolerant attitude 
adopted by some of your readers 
towards types of music in which they 
are not interested. I had hoped that 
the B.B.C. in general and the London 
Editor’s broadcasts in particular would 
have convinced them that recorded 
music holds something for everyone. 
I echo the sentiments of the writer of 
letter No. VII in your September issue 
and say “ Live and let live.’’ While 
the present very fair balance of your 
columns is maintained, lovers of all 
kinds of music are well catered for, 
and you deserve our congratulations 
and best wishes. 
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XI 

Dear Srr,—As a deeply gratified 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE for over 
five years I cannot resist your appeal 
to answer your questions, and I do 
so at once before going further. 

(1) I don’t care a straw about the 
cover. 

(2) As I am an ardent general reader 
I should welcome a moderate amount 
of literary criticism and guidance in 
the paper. 

But I hope you will give a fair 
amount of space to criticism of books 
which deal with music, and especially 
with those which are intended to appeal 
to those of us with little technical 
knowledge, but who want to know 
more about how music is made, 
why it takes certain forms, how it has 
developed. 

I read a book not long ago by John 
Rorke,‘* A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
which appealed to me very much as a 
detailed history of how one man 
cultivated his musical taste and gave 
many references to illustrate his pro- 
gress. Couldn’t we have something of 
the kind from one or more of your 
contributors? There need be no 
sameness about them, for all who have 
not been trained as professional musi- 
cians, at any rate, and who have 
arrived at a real appreciation of music, 
must have done so by different routes. 
Of course, such articles should. be 
copiously annotated by references to 
the appropriate records. I do hope 
you will consider this favourably. 

With the help of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
I have now got a considerable collec- 
tion of records, but I still don’t feel 
I am making the best use of them. 
There must be some kind of philosophy 
which will clarify one’s attitude to 
music as a whole. I once consulted 
a very eminent musical critic, but all 
he could advise was “ Listen to all 
the music you like as often as you can.” 
That is good so far-as it goes, but I 
still feel unsatisfied. 

I hope your Editorial this month 
does not mean that there is any risk 
of THE GRAMOPHONE going under !* 
That would be a calamity which I, for 
one, would do a great deal to prevent. 


You may be interested to hear what 
my personal reaction to the paper is. 
I carefully avoid all the notices of the 
trash which passes under the name of 
popular dance records, and which I 
ean’t bear. I would have every 
“crooner ’”’ shot on sight. I can’t 
understand and am not interested in 
the ultra technical matter, but I read 
every word of the rest, including the 
advertisements. I hope your reviewers 
who do the “ hot stuff” get very good 
payment. They deserve it, if they are 
really musical, for it must make them 
feel sick. I realise, however, that 
you have to cater for all tastes, so 
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I shall not object if at least one-third 
of the paper is useless, so far as I am 
concerned. 

I greatly enjoyed the series you had 
of programmes of selected records with 
simple descriptions, not too technical, 
and I hope you will do another series. 

The section ‘About People and 
Things ” should interest many readers, 
as it does me. 

I must end my letter on a note of 
gratitude. I read a great deal, but 
there is nothing that comes into my 
house that is so eagerly anticipated 
as THE GRAMOPHONE. May it go on 
and prosper. 


[*Definitely No. Very much the 
opposite. Sorry if we were misleading. 
—Ep.|] 


XII 


Dear S1r,—In answer to the first 
question, a decided NO. To my mind 
the present cover and general format 
of THE GRAMOPHONE are pleasant, 
modern and distinctive, besides making 
for ease in reading and _ reference. 
I myself never knew THE GRAMOPHONE 
in its more ingenuous days, but I have 
yet to be convinced that amateurish- 
ness is conducive to either sales 
promotion or musical and technical 
excellence. 

The second question is more difficult, 
but here again, after a good deal of 
thought, I feel that the answer is NO, 
and for the following reasons: 

(1) The substitution of the ‘ tech- 
nique of reading and writing books ”’ 
seems to me to be a totally inadequate 
compensation for the loss of Edgar 
Jackson’s extremely good criticisms, 
also Peppering’s. If something really 
useful or exciting were suggested to 
fill the gap, it might be different ; but 
the proposed course would undoubtedly 
bring THE GRAMOPHONE perilously 
near to that category of journals which 
are distinguished solely by their re- 
condite erudition, which too frequently 
borders on sheer dullness. 

(2) Being an ardent hot rhythm fan 
myself, my arguments may be suspect 
here ; but, originally drawn to THE 
JRAMOPHONE through its popular 
columns, I have been stimulated to a 
more catholic outlook, and derive 
considerable enjoyment (and pick up 
a good deal of information) from your 
other columns. If my case is in any 
way typical, I think it justifies the 
present state of affairs on moral, 
artistic and financial grounds. 

(3) There is a crying need for 
someone with reasonable qualifica- 
tions to review modern jazz seriously, 
as it is in danger of being regarded 
purely as a sedative (or an aphrodisiac) 
whose musical, intellectual and tech- 
nical content is of no consequence. As 
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far as I know Edgar Jackson's, and 
to some extent Peppering’s, criticisms 
are the only sane, useful and intelligent 
criticisms being written regularly on 
jazz to-day, and, as such, surely 
justify their prominent inclusion ! 
When one reads some of the _ ill- 
considered, ill-written, ill-informed, 
flippant criticastry that appears in 
the pages of some of your contem- 
poraries, one can only be thankful 
that such a magazine as THE GRAMO- 
PHONE ‘exists, to work as a powerful, 
judicious and much-needed antidote. 

As at present formed THE 
GRAMOPHONE holds a very neat and 
satisfactory balance, and a place that 
is unique among kindred publications. 
To alter it in the way proposed would 
be to spoil it ; though I for one would 
continue my subscription even under 
those unhappy circumstances. 


XIII 


Dear Srrk,—As a subscriber to THE 
GRAMOPHONE since its first issue, will 
you allow me, briefly, to express my 
views, starting with a pronounced NO 
to question 2. 

I hope it may be possible to keep 
this famous magazine as near as 
possible to its present form, which 
contains something of value to every- 
one interested in recorded music. 

The bright cover would appear to 
be an asset in attracting the eye of the 
public and is undoubtédly superior to 
the old one. ; 

Long life and success to THE 
GRAMOPHONE, which has been a source 
of the greatest interest and help to me 
personally. 


XIV 


Dear Srr,—I read in your article 
‘For and Against’? that the writer 
of Letter No. IV states: ‘‘ The dance 
fan reads the Melody Maker .. . to 
help him in his choice of records.” 

This may be so, but they also read 
Mr. Edgar Jackson, for every reader 
that I know of the Melody Maker 
is also a regular reader of THE 
xRAMOPHONE. 

To both your questions I answer a 
very definite NO!! 

The present layout of the paper is 
very good indeed, and you must 
include Edgar Jackson’s article, which, 
by the way, could be improved by 
better illustrated heading and more 
musical illustrations, as in the current 
number. 

Roger Wimbush is very good, and I 
hope he becomes a regular contributor. 
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